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GIVE ME LIBERIA, OR GIVE ME 
DEATH: An anonymous state department 
official told the New York Times that the 
Reagan administration has dispatched 100 
Green Berets to Monrovia, Liberia, to act as 
military aides to the dictator of Liberia, 
Samuel K. Doe. This move was apparently 
prompted by the news that Libya had offer- 
ed troops to help keep Doe in office. The 
spokesperson for the state department ex- 
plained that while they have no indication 
that anyone is trying to overthrow Doe, the 
administration would be confronted with an 
unknown if this should happen. “You’re 
dealing with a sergeant,” the official told the 
Times. “He'll take (US aid) more seriously if 
there’s a military dimension.” 


LAWYERS, GUNS AND MONEY: The 
California Republican Assembly’s conven- 
tion produced several things this weekend, 
the least of them being a giant “get well” 
card the size of a small billboard for ailing 
President Ronald Reagan, and the most 


important being a strong stand against gun 
control. Lieutenant Governor Mike Curb 
was the star of the convention; he did not 
comment directly upon the issue of gun 
control, but urged that the state inact tough- 
er laws and reinstate the death penalty as a 
means of controlling crime. The convention 
has yet to make any endorsements for next 
year’s Republican gubernatorial primary, 
but the group’s leaders have made no secret 
of the fact that they favor Curb for governor. 
During the invocation, the presiding min- 
ister referred to Curb as “God willing, the 
next governor of our beautiful state.” 


THIS TIME FOR SURE: The countdown 
has started again for the launching of the 
space shuttle Columbia. The shuttle has been 
grounded several times by equipment 
malfunctions and the accidental death of a 
NASA worker by nitrogen inhalation. At this 
writing, however, it seems that the Colum- 
bia will take flight Friday morning. This 
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shuttle launching will be the first US 
manned space flight since 1975. 


GONE WITH THE BLOW: Despite letters 
requesting leinency from sources as diverse 
as actor Jon Voight and former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark, former revolutionary 
Abbie Hoffman was sentenced Friday to 
three years in prison for selling three 
pounds of cocaine to an undercover agent. 
Hoffmann, 43, will have to serve one year 
before he is eligible for parole. 


IRREPRESSIBLE: According to the UC 
Santa Barbara Nexus, former Governor John 
Connally said that a “negative” press po- 
tentially risks losing its freedom of speech by 
losing the public’s confidence. Speaking at a 
symposium on freedom of the press in 
Austin, Connally also stated that in his 
opinion, the press has failed to defend the 
American business community before the 
people. 


Recruiter’s bait 


by Florence Sullivan 


In recent years UC Santa Cruz has been 
plagued by lagging enrollment. To correct 
this situation the UC Regents hired Richard 
Moll as Dean of Admissions. Moll, who has 
introduced many new recruiting techniques, 
has so far been successful in his efforts— 
applications are up 40% over last year, and 
acceptance of applications was closed in 
March for the first time since 1973. 

Joe Allen, Moll’s right-hand man, ex- 
plained the new techniques being used to 
increase enrollment. The first step was to 
increase the number of qualified students 
approached by UCSC field representatives. 
The admissions office now purchases a list 
of 40,000 eligible California high school 


students provided by the College Board 


Examinations (PSAT, SAT). This list is then 
fed into a computer where students are 
categorized by school. 


The next step in this new recruiting 
approach is to send personal notes to the 


homes of the prospective students approx- 
imately one week before UCSC field rep- 
resentatives will appear at their school. 
According to Allen, many students attend 


the presentations because they received the 
_} *. personal. inyitation. 
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Once the students are at the presentation, 
information cards are passed out which ask 
what specific information the student would 
like to have about UCSC. 

These information cards are then brought 
back to admissions where the field rep- 
resentative who met with that particular 
group of students personally answers their 
questions and thanks them for having at- 
tended the presentation. 

This correspondence with prospective 
students is aimed at leaving a positive im- 
pression on the students, so that they will 
think of UCSC when they apply to univer- 
sities. 

Besides the personal approach, the ad- 
missions office is also using another recruit- 


, Ing too. Preview Day, held in the fall quarter, 


and Open house, to be held May 16, are two 
days set aside for prospective students to 
visit the campus. Allen believes that “...get- 
ting the students to the campus is the single 
most important factor (in recruiting).” Allen’s 
theory is supported by a survey taken by the 
Finance and Planning Commission in 1978, 
which showed the majority of that year’s 
freshpeople named the beauty of the cam- 
pus as their primary reason for attending 
UCSC. 

The goal of the new administrators in- 
cludes not only increasing present enrol- 
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Iment, but also receiving enough applicants 
to close acceptance of applications at the 
end of November. They also want to receive 
enough applicants to ensure selectivity about 
whom we admit. 

While these goals seem to be being reach- 
ed—applications are up 40%—this figure is 
misleading. 

The efforts of Ted Campbell, the previous 


Dean of Admissions, presently the Dean of 


the University Extension Program, increas- 
ed applications by 30 percent, but the 
number of students who actually chose to 
attend Santa Cruz was less than 100. There- 
fore, an increase of 40 percent in applicants 
does not necessarily mean they will all 
actually attend UCSC. 

Allen attributes UCSC’s enrollment prob- 
lems to the wave of conservatism that is 
purportedly sweeping the nation. 

Alternative schools everywhere are being 
shunned in favor of traditional schools. 
Allen points out that five years ago a handful 
of alternative high schools in Berkeley were 
thriving, but now are all closed. The high 
school students who may have otherwise 
attended these alternative schools are choos- 
ing to attend traditional schools out of fear 
that universities will not accept them if they 
attend alternative schools. v 
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New 
View at 
Bay View 


by Fred Civian 


The Santa Cruz City School Board is 
considering a locally developed desegrega- 


tion plan that could endanger the successful . 


bilingual education program at Bay View 
Elementary School. 

The plan, drawn up to meet federal 
desegregation guidelines, would shift the 
district boundaries so that children from the 
predominantly Hispanic Beach Flats neigh- 
borhood would be sent to the overwhelm- 
ingly Anglo De Laveaga school. 

Almost half of the city school district’s 
elementary school-age Hispanic children 
attend Bay View school. Mardi Wormhoudt, 
parent of a Bay View student, says that the 
“concentration of students is what makes 
the school such a rich place to be. It’s a real 
opportunity for both Hispanics and Anglos 
because they get exposed to both English 
and Spanish language and culture.” Worm- 
houdt is concerned that “splitting up the 
[Hispanic] community would dilute the 
cultural support for the program.” 


The federal guidelines used to implement 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 define segre- 
gated schools by considering the percent- 
ages of minority students. The quality of the 
affected school’s programs and the value of 
preserving a well-integrated school are not 
considered. When a school has too great a 
portion of minority students, itis designated 
a “segregated school.” The local boundary 
change is an attempt to forestall any govern- 
ment or court action against the school 
district. 

The impact of the plan on the bilingual 


program will be discussed at the school 
board’s April 13th meeting. Roberto Sanchez, 
a bilingual teacher at Bay View, said that the 
boundary change would “not necessarily 
change the number of bilingual teachers. It 
depends on which decision is made.” 

The plan‘to be discussed at the meeting 


“The concentration of students makes 
the school a rich place,” says Mardi 


Wormhoudt. 3 


a ee eel rg eee 
was created by a boundary change committee 


of parents, teachers, and administrators. 
They recommend sending students in kin- 
dergarten through second grades to De 
Laveaga, with other grades transferred over 
the next four years until all students from 
the Beach Flats area are attending the same 
school. One fully staffed bilingual class- 
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room would be established, with additional 
bilingual classes provided as required by 
state law. 

De Laveaga was chosen as the receiving 
school “because it has space, currently has a 
very low minority enrollment, and...[has] 
direct transit service from the beach to De 


Laveaga with no transfer required,” accord- 
ing to the Boundary Commitee staff report. 

But the Santa Cruz Metropolitan Transit 
District says that there is no regular direct 
service from the Beach Flats area to De 
Laveaga. They reported that students would 
have to transfer at the transit center from the 
Beach bus to the De Laveaga bus. 

There are three ways school districts pro- 
vide bilingual education. State law requires 
a fully staffed bilingual classroom if there 
are more than 20 limited or non-English 
speaking students in any grade level. If there 
are less than 20 students, schools generally 
combine grade levels, as is done with Bay 
View’s fourth and fifth grades. 

Schools also establish Individualized Learn- 
ing Plans (ILP) for each student, with the 
teacher, parents and student drawing up a 
“prescription” for the child’s linguistic needs. 
While the ILP can be used instead of a 
bilingual classroom, Bay View provides both 
programs. 

In addition, many schools use bilingual 
aides within normal classrooms to provide 
bilingual education. Aides will probably be 
used at De Laveaga to provide instruction td 
limited English speakers at the higher grade 
levels. 

Sending Hispanics to De Laveaga may 
reduce the number of students in each 
grade level at Bay View below the cut off level 
of 20, while not adding enough students to 
require the establishment of additional bi- 
lingual classrooms at De Laveaga. With- 
out the pressure of that state requirement, 
the city schools may choose to simply hire 
teachers with bilingual credentials when 


vacancies occur or hire bilingual aides in- 
stead of teachers. V 
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Crime 
on 
campus 


by John Daugherty 


During an evening I spent riding with the 
University police to write this story, one 
officer joked that many more rides would be 
necessary to fill an article about crime on 
campus. If “crime” is limited to such things 
as murder, aggravated assault or rape, that 
jest proves statistically correct. However, 
there is no shortage of theft, burglary or 
vandalism, and no lack of concern for 
personal safety on campus. 

“If you look at crimes as the city would 
look at them, we don’t have it,” explains 
officer Ron Kingsford. “We have situations 
that [often] require our dealing with them 
administratively.” He feels our isolated uni- 
versity encourages a cooperative atmosphere, 
and that some crimes, like petty theft, can 
usually be settled quietly between students 
and their colleges. ’ 

The opportunities to deal with theft are 
not rare; last year 360 cases of theft, including 
bike losses, were reported. Of that number, 
27 incidents were cleared up. The number 
of known 1980 burglaries was twice the 1979 
number, with 11 cases cleared up. Officer 
Kingsford noted that the arrest of an auto 
theft ring accounted for more solutions than 
the total indicates. 


Our isolated university encourages a cooperative atmosphere, and 
some crimes, ltke petty theft, can usually be settled quietly between 


students and their colleges. 


dents so far range from the theft of a 
‘ypewriter and lab balance reported by 
Oakes Provost Dave Dorfan toa brief melee 
at a Cowell dance last quarter. The latter 
case was apparently instigated by non- 
students. Kingsford believes that much cam- 
pus crime, particularly theft, can be traced 
to transients passing through UCSC. “They’re 
the ones that cause the trouble up here,” he 
said. “They don’t realize that we’re police, 
and they think they can come up here and 
get away with anything.” 

Everyone on campus, he added, should 
lock their dorm rooms at night to prevent 
thefts. They should also be wary of strangers 
and “call us more often when they see 


something they're not sure about.” A student’ 


following this advice recently helped the 
police catch a burglar at the Kresge Co-op. 

Noting that “a certain kind of anti-social 
behavior hasbeen increasing slightly,” Pro- 
vost David Cope of College Five remarked 
that dorm vandalism and more physical 
threats have been part of his experience at 
the college. Vandalism hag not only affected 
the dorms; a sculpture and Erik’s Deli at 
Five were also struck. Colleges often use a 
disciplinary board consisting of faculty, stu- 
dents and administrators to deal with re- 
peating offenders. Cope noted that provosts 
have leeway in deciding proper action. 

While he agrees that theft is a “significant” 
problem and vandalism an “increasing” 
one, Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer empha- 
sizes the need for greater personal safety on 
campus. Specifically, he believes the campus 
needs to be better lit at night to discourage 
potenual attackers. When discussing present 
lighting he states simply, “I’m not satisfied 
with it.” 


on.” According to Greensite, at least five 
women were “grabbed” last year. The num- 
ber of women assaulted or raped on campus 
could easily be greater than is believed, she 
points out, since most assault or rape victims 
don’t report their experience. 

Greensite spends much of her time as a 
“sympathetic ear’ for those who come to 
talk to her. The number of people she sees 
has grown since the program began in the 
fall of 1979. Still, some people needing the 
program may not be aware of its presence at 
the Health Center. “It takes a long time,” 
she noted, “especially with a decentralized 


campus, for people to know a Rape Preven- 
tion program exists.” 

Like Kingsford, she calls the campusa less 
dangerous place to live than the town of 
Santa Cruz. The fact that fewer crimes occur 


The fact that fewer crimes occur does not 


face. 


mean that there are fewer problems for women to 


Violent crime is seen less frequently here. 
Each year there are a handful of fights and 
aggravated assaults, and perhaps once a year 
a rape is reported. On rare occasions students 
have been murdered; the latest case involved 
Diane Steffy, an Oakes student, who was 
killed in 1979 by someone to whom she 
apparently offered a ride. Her assailant has 
not been found. 

Campus police also report one rape and 
one attempted rape, 29 assaults (six of which 
were “aggravated”’) ‘and 38 burglaries cn 
record for 1980. Of the assaults, 10 were 
cleared by arrest or other means. 

This year acts of theft and violence have 
-omeup occasionally at the colleges. Inci- 


On-Campus Housing is now available in 
all colleges in limited quantities. Those 
students now living off campus who would 
like to explore the convenience of living 
within walking distances to classes, labs, 
libraries and friends are encouraged to 
contact their college housing office. 


Sinsheimer recognizes that the danger 
invited by darkness is especially threatening 
to women. And while he does not see an 
“appreciable amount” of violent crime occur- 
ring here, he believes further preventive 
measures like Dial-A-Ride and night guards 
at school entrances should be taken. Besides 
better lighting, Sinsheimer favors creating a 
“personal safety” committee to help pool 
resources. 

If both actions were carried out, it would 
be good news to Gillian Greensite, coordi- 
nator of the Rape Prevention program. She 
argues that even though the campus-wide 
Statistics on violence against women appear 
low, ‘that doesn’t mean nothing is going 


’ 


does not mean there are fewer problems or 
anxieties for women to face, however. Green- 
site feels that the campus community needs 
to improve its understanding of rape. “It’s 
not just a personal problem,” she believes, 
“it’s a sociological problem as well.” 

This year on campus there seems to be, as 
Cowell Provost John Dizikes expressed it, 
“no sense of alarm” about violent crime. 
1980 appears, in fact, to be a “quiet” year for 
terms of crime. This has been attributed to 
the great number of hard-working students 
here as well as the campus environment. 

Kingsford believes that much of the work 
done by the campus police supports the 
“more open atmosphere” he finds at this 
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~ university. While on the job, he said, officers 


are free to meet students as well as provide 
services like jump starts and rides. And 
despite having no money for a crime pre- 
vention program since 1978, Kingsford noted 
that officers sometimes compensate. Officer 
Jan Tepper, for example, has helped orga- 
nize a self-defense class, which will begin 
next week; soon she will offer the campus 
community an opportunity to be certified in 
tear gas use. 

“It’s not so much a police thing as it is a 
service-oriented department,” Kingsford said. 
“It’s more into doing what the community 
needs. I think that’s where we need to be.” 

Most people interviewed lauded the police 
for their service, and agreed with Sinsheimer 
that their work was “adequate for most 
occasions.”” However, when they have had 
to deal with large groups on campus, such as 
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the one assembled for a low rider tar show 
last spring, difficulties have arisen. Near the 
end of the event what police described as a 
“riot” broke out, and officers from the city 
were called. Several people were injured, a 
few witnesses reported beatings by police at 
the scene. ; 

“The reason it got out of control,” believes 
Mark Bevington, a campus guard .at the 
time, “was because no one was in charge. 
And nobody quite understood what the 
University police’s role was, including the 
officers.” To avoid future violence, Sins- 
heimer and the police themselves stressed 
that the sponsors of large events and the 
police need to work together more closely. 

If this were accomplished from now on 
the campus would be a safer place. Better 
lighting and personal safety services would 
help. Many people here concur with Kings- 
ford in feeling that the University is a “great 
place” to work and study. According to 
Dizikes, “It’s all the more reason to make 
this place the kind of place we want to live 


in.” VA 


Crown College 
has two openings for 


Resident 
Preceptors 


for 1981-1982 


Interested UCSC faculty, staff, and 
graduate students should apply by 
April 10. For information call the 
Crown College Office, ext. 2101. 
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Exciting career opportunities 
Anti-crime fever 


hits state capitol 


by Fred Civian 


The war against crime Ras exploded in 
Sacramento as politicians of every rank 
enlist in the battle to stiffen penalties, restrict 
plea bargaining and probation, and build more 
Jails. 350 bills, or one out of every five 
introduced in the Legislature since Decem- 
ber 1, deal with the crime issue, compared 
to about 150 such bills introduced at this 
time last year. 

Instead of using the documented increases 
in all categories of crime as a springboard 
for discussions about the nature and sources 
of criminal behavior, reluctant liberals and 
energetic Conservatives are concentrating 
upon punishment, hoping to capture the 
public’s admiration in the 1982 elections. 
Crime may be the deciding issue in the races 
for the Governor’s office as well as City 
Council seats. 

The new chair of the Assembly Criminal 
Justice Committee, Terry Goggin, D-San 
Bernadino, says ‘politicians at all levels have 
been scrambling to establish their positions 
on the crime issue.” Prodded by their con- 
servative colleagues, liberals who in the past 
have battled against harsher laws on civil 
liberties grounds have lent their support to 
the newest of political growth industries. ‘I 
don't believe I've changed my beliefs,” says 
new Senate President Pro Tem David Roberti, 
a Los Angeles Democrat with a reputation as 
a liberal. “But I do feel that when you have 
an increase in crime, your response has to be 
different. When you have a low crime rate, 
you can be more concerned about the legal 
processes. When the crime rate increases, as 
it has, you have to adjust your response.” 

Governor Jerry Brown was less circum- 
spect than Roberti, calling the anti-crime 
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mood ‘a golden opportunity” for pushing 
through tougher laws. In a speech before 
the liberal California Democratic Council, 
Brown told his fellow Democrats that ‘we 
cannot let this issue be taken by others. 
Crime does not know any ideology. We have 
to provide the leadership ourselves.” 

Brown said that while the Democrats 
should continue to work for traditional 
liberal programs, “let us not neglect what is 
uppermost in the minds of most Californ- 
ians. They are scared to death.” 

Conservatives are positively exultant about 
the anti-crime wave. Senator H. L. Richard- 
son, R-Arcadia, perhaps the most outspoken 
conservative in the Legislature, said ‘“‘We’re 
going to regain the ability to put people 
away [in order] to return to some normalcy 
like the 1950s.” 

Brown said he is considering putting 
some kind of omnibus anti-crime measure 
on the ballot, but offers only intimations of 
the measure’s details “because I haven't 
finished my deliberations.” The bill would 
probably include construction of additional 
state prisons, state assistance for local jail 
construction, and tghtening of bail re- 
quirements. 

Attorney General George Deukmejian has 
been the Republican most active on the anti- 
crime front. Eager to garner the Republican 
nomination for the 1982 Governor’s race, 
he is using a strong law-andorder stance and 
the power of his office to beat his Republican 
compeuttors. Deukmejian investigated his 
primary adversary Mike Curb’s record 
company for alleged illegal activity 
in 1979. Although Deukmejian reported no 
wrongdoing by Curb, political insiders hint 
that inevitable illegal operations endemic to: 
record companies will be used by Deuk-. 
mejian as the governor’s race speeds up. 


The most notorious of Deukmejian’s anti- 
crime actions was his ill-fated support of a 
bill that would make it a felony to knowingly 
belong to a group that advocates violence. 
Introduced by Black State Senator Diane 
Watson, D-Riverside, as an anti-Ku Klux 
Klan measure, the bill was hastily watered 
down in response to civil liberties concerns. 

The politicians’ zeal for legislative action 
against crime is centered upon plugging 
alleged loopholes in the law, lengthening 
sentences, making convicted criminals pay 
for their stay in prison, and restricting plea 
bargaining and probation for certain crimes. 

SB113, introduced by conservative whiz 
kid and former UCSC student John Doolittle, 
R-Sacramento, would add many years to 
sentences for certain multiple or repeat 
felonies. Modeled after a 1979 law that 
provides the nation’s longest sentences for 
rape, the bill would increase the maximum 
term for five counts of night-time home 
burglary from eight to 20 years, and for five 
counts of armed robbery from just under 12 
years to 25 years (the same as the present 
penalty for first degree murder). 

Other bills would increase penalties for 
kidnapping for ransom to life without parole 
and sentence habitual criminals to at least 
nine year terms. 

Opponents of these measures question 
whether the bills will do anything but pan- 
der to the public’s fears. “Adding prison 
terms does nothing to deter crime,” said 
Michael Pinkerton of the California Attorneys 
fo Criminal Justice, a defense lawyers’ group. 
He also questioned the value of imprisoning 
habitual criminals who, by the fourth or 
fifth arrest, ‘tare nearing the end of their 
criminal career.” 

Harsher laws will increase the number of 
persons in the state’s already overcrowded 
prisons. Prison overpopulation will require 
the replacement of older prisons and con- 
struction of new ones. SB 910 would author- 
ize up to $280 million to rebuild county 
jails. In a bid to keep convicts out of the 
urban areas, two 500-bed “facilities” are 
proposed for rural San Bernadino County. 

The cost of incarcerating so many people 
is enormous. One response is to charge 
prisoners for their stays. One bill would 
require inmates to pay their own jail ex- 
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penses, while another would allow the govern- 
ment to petition the estates of deceased 
criminals for such expenses. 

Measures have been introduced to correct 
the alleged bias of California Courts in favor 
of criminals. SCA7 would prevent California 
courts from deviating from federal courts in 
the banning of evidence gathered in illegal 
searches or confessions. California’s Supreme 
Court has interpreted the “exclusionary 
rule,” which prohibits courtroom use of 
evidence obtained by an illegal police action, 
more restrictively than federal courts. Pro- 
secutors have criticized such rulings for 
unduly hampering the punishment of cri- 
minals. 

Another bill would ban the use of the 
“diminished capacity” defense used by form- 
er San Francisco Supervisor Dan White in 
his murder trial. The sponsor of the bill is 
liberal senator Roberti, who says that the 
existing standard “is so subjective that the 
decision hinges on personalities.” 

Another bill would reduce the terms of 
Supreme and appeals court justices from 12 
to six years, thus ensuring increased poli- 
ucization of the judiciary. 

While harsher punishment of criminals 
undoubtedly appeals to the public’s sense of 
danger, the social and financial costs may be 
too great to bear. Statistics on imprisonment 
do not show even a casual rélationship 
between rates of crime and length of prison 
terms. Coretta King, speaking on this year’s 
anniversary of her husband’s assassination, 
noted that simply jailing people for longer 
periods of time does not attack the roots of 
criminal behavior. Ultimately, she said, the 

propensity to criminal activity comes from 
unemployment, the breakdown of com- 
munity and the climate of violence en- 
gendered by the military-industrial com- 
plex. ‘ 
Even members of Reagan’s campaign 
Task Force Crime pointed to the failure to 


prosecute white-collar crime as responsible. 


for creating a climate of lawlessness in this 
country. ; 

While the cause and control of crime is 
dependent on societal attitudes, there is 
litle hope that harsher punishment will do 
more than give the public a fleeting sense of 
safety or revenge. 
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Still Putting off OUTSTANDING BILLS? 


Summer is coming and upaid bills at the end of 
Spring Quarter mean: 


1. Your transcripts can not be released 
until your bill is paid in full. 
2. You can not register for Fall ’81 
until your account is paid in full. 
MUUTUATETEELEATEAUALOAAAEALAAUALEA LAER OAUOLOAOROLO CONTOURED 


Unless you live in Santa Cruz, clearing holds can be a 
time-consuming and costly process over the summer. Phone bills 


Pain in the joints 

The Academic Senate has voted to do 
away with joint majors and replace them 
with a minor option as is standard at many 
other universities. The mail ballot, which 
was tallied March 18, showed 110 in favor 
and 62 opposed to the amendment. 

The recommendation to eliminate joint 
majors was first proposed at the Academic 
Senate meeting on January 28 and was 
defeated 32 to 29. The mail ballot was 
announced on February 13 and was distri- 
buted with arguments for and against the 
amendment on March 5. A piece of legisla- 
tion goes to a mail ballot if enough faculty 
sign a petition declaring their desire for a 
referendum. 

This week faculty will be receiving mail 
ballots to vote on whether they favor or 
oppose the grade option. Student opposi- 
tion is expected. 


Fantastick 

The Fantasticks, the longest-running music- 
al in history, opened in Cowell's Fireside 
Lounge last weekend, to a well-earned ova- 
tion. With book and lyrics by Tom Jones and 
music by Harvey Schmidt, it is impossible to 
improve the the cast’s performance. 

This production is particularly praise- 


| ICAMPUS CLIPSL_ 


seems perfectly suited for the play. The 
Fantasticks will play at 8 pm this Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, as well as an 
additional 10:30 pm performance Saturday. 
Tickets are $3 general, $2.50 students/seniors. 


Student Strength 


On Friday afternoon, April 3, about 30 
students from various campus clubs and 
organizations met at the Merrill Baobob 
Room to discuss the possibility of creating a 
coalition to help bring about changes in the 
university structure. Among the changes 
discussed were: 

—the establishment of a permanent Ethnic 
Studies Program on this campus; 

—an admissions policy to increase minority 
enrollment substantially; 

—a student union for individuals and groups 
to increase communication; 

—a viable “town hall” campuswide student 
government (including family/student hous- 
ing, off-campus students and graduate stud: 
ents); 
—student voting power in the Academic 
Senate to determine admissions, curric- 
ulum, hiring and firing policy, etc. 

Students present at the meeting discussed 


i can amount to more than the bill you are trying to clear; and worthy for its dynamic use of a small their organizations and their present con- 7 
good luck with the U.S. Postal Service if you use the mail route. performance space Producer-director Marco cerns. Although some issues, such as the fate wer 
And many bills involve more than one department, leading to Martinez-Galarce and assistant director Marti of Native American and Ethnic Studies, Vot 
more mix-ups. So take care of your bills, and have a nice sane Rave pret actors sive ops seemed particularly pressing, the stanents but 
ounce, slide and leap over, around and — were most concerned with a more general del 

summer not worrying about them. through a chrome and wood structure that — problem—the absence of direct student 7 

influence in decisions that affect them. $1 
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Every department on campus issues bills— Professor Mike Rotkin, instructor in Community bee 

the Housing Office, the Library, the P.E. Dept., etc. Studies and student in the History of Con- bec 
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studies and fellow of Oakes College, died | organized, staff, students and faculty are far rea 

suddenly this last Sunday evening, April 5. | less powerful than the Chancellor's Office. in 

Professor Dirks had been teaching at Santa | Few outside the Central Administration pai 


If the bill is correct, the easiest 
thing to do is pay it at the cashier’s office, 
or just drop it in the mail with 
a check. If you have any questions about 
the bill, or if you don’t think you owe it, 
either talk to the people who issued it, 
or call Eileen or Kim at the 
Collections Office. Their number 
is x2519. 


Cruz since 1978. He received his degrees at 
Yale University Divinity School and Colum- 
bia University and had studied under Paul 
Tillich. 

Here at Santa Cruz, he served as Vice 

Chancellor of the Division of Humanities 
from 1973-1978 and was chairman of the 
Board of Religious Studies during the fall 
and winter of the 1979-80 academic year. 
* Professor Dirks had been seriously ill at 
times during the past few years. After a 
serious heart attack in the spring of 1980, his 
response had been that it was something he 
had been expecting for some time and it was 
not a thing to waste one’s time worrying 
about. 

Professor Dirks was well loved by those 
who had the opportunity to become friends 
with him, and there are many of us who are 
very thankful for having had the pleasure 
and honor of working with Ed through these 
past years. 

Memorial services will be held today, 
Thursday, at 2 pm, at Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, located at Melrose and Hartison, 


even know the total of the UCSC budget, 


Neanderthal Admissions 


Sunday, April 5, an article by Dean Richard 
Moll appeared in the San Jose Mercury, 
elaborating upon the conservatism of UC 
admissions policy. In the article, Moll lists 
six serious problems with UC admissions. 
policies: 1) standardized tests are over- 
emphasized; 2) no distinction is made be- 
tween a grade in an advanced class and the 
same grade in a beginning class; 3) the UCs 
do not differentiate between high schools of 
varying quality; 4) high school students are 
not required to take a rigorous set of courses; 


5) applications do not even ask a student to. 


list his/her extracurricular activities; 6) by 
expending extraordinary effort on rules and 
regulations, UCSC utilizes three times the 
admissions staff of Vassar, Moll’s previous 
university, which has the same size appli- 
cant pool. This is particularly striking as 
Vassar applications include essays and re- 
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Signs of the Times 


Stopping UCSC rhetoric is not 
an easy task. Yesterday over 600 
members of the Ethnic Studies 
Support Group made the attempt— 
marching a few miles through the 
campus to protest against the ad- 
ministration’s ‘temporary termi- 
nation” of Native American Studies. 


A similar, but subtler, statement 
was also made Wednesday, this 
one ona tombstone in front of the 
‘Fiat Lux” sign at the base of the 
campus. April 11, by the way, is 
the date the faculty receives a mail 
ballot on whether to install a grade 


by Esther Williams 


The controversial referendum to build a 
new swimming pool has been postponed. 
Voting was scheduled to begin yesterday, 
but last Tuesday Chancellor Sinsheimer 
delayed the referendum at the last ninute. 

The referendum would have collected 
$10 per quarter from cach student to finance 
an Olympic-sized pool near the West Field 
House. This pool referendum would have 
been the second in two years (the first failed 
because less than the required 50 percent of 
students voted). ‘N 

Sinsheimer postponed the vote, a¢cording 
to UC Student Body President Council 
representative Mark Stephens, for several 
reasons, including possible rule violations 
in the publishing of an information leaflet 
paid for with funds given to a committee 


option at UCSC. 


Dirty Pool. 


studying the feasibility of a new pool. The 
leaflet was “misleading and clearly biased,” 
said Stephens, who met with the Chancellor 
Tuesday afternoon. 

“I question the legality of publishing this 
leaflet with University money,” said Stephens. 
“I told the Chancellor that different people 
were looking into the legality of producing 
such a misleading leaflet. The facts were 
absolutely inaccurate.” 

Other potential reasons for the Chan- 
cellor's postponement of the referendum 
include misrepresentation of facts about the 
financing of a pool. According to statistics 
from the Department of Finance and Plan- 
ning, the money collected through the refe- 


rendum would not have covered the cost of 


maintaining and operating. “Because of 


inflation, another student referendum would 
have to be passed in 1985-6 to keep the pool 
going,” said Stephens. 

An advertisement appeared in City on a 
Hill on April 2, asking and answering several 
questions. The ad asks, “Will the operating 
costs of the pool reduce the funding of other 
student services?” The answer is, “No. Both 
the construction of the pool and operating 
costs will be funded entirely out of refe- 
rendum fees and registration fee capital 
reserves.” 

Stephens contends that this answer is 
misleading. One student service which w@uld 
be affected directly is the Financial Aid 
Office. Each year, Financial aid would have 
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to find an additional $75,000 to pay the 
extra pool fees for all financial aid students. 
The Financial Aid Office is already suffering 
from federal budget cuts. 

Stephens believes that the Chancellor also 
cancelled the referendum because only 17 
percent of the student body needed to vote 
in favor of the pool for the referendum to 
pass even though all students would have 
had to pay an additional $10 per quarter had 
the referendum passed. 

Last quarter the rules concerning refe- 
rendums were changed from requiring 50 
percent of the students to vote to requiring a 
25 percent turnout. 

The Chancellor has postponed the refe- 
rendum until April 20, 21, and 22. v 
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The Career Planning 
& Placement Center 
has added a satellite 


Our Recruitment Services have moved to the 
Cowell A-Frame where: 


Recruitment Coordinator Diane Matus (x4625) 
has established a center for business and govern- 
ment employers and for graduste/professional 
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The man who killed a UC Davis student 
and seriously wounded her boyfriend in 
Henry Cowell State-Park last week has not 
been apprehended. The park borders UCSC 
to the north. Police believe the murderer is 
the “Mt. Tamalpais Killer” who is alledgedly 


e 
large in the responsible for the deaths of seven hikers in 


Killer at 


Marin County. Anyone who recognized the 
above composite pictures, or has new infor- 
mation about the killer, is asked to call the 
Santa Cruz County Sheriff's 24-hour Hot- 
line at 425-2081 or 425-2431. 

Until the suspect is apprehended, hikers 
ar advised to hike only in large groups. v 
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—fresh! homemade cinnamon rolls— 
every Monday and Thursday morning 


hot cookies nightly 
nachos 
fresh soups daily 


NEXT WEEK’S LUNCH SPECIALS: 


We admit it. It takes a different kind of person to be a Pease Corps Volunteer. 

We won't mislead you with glowing pictures of exotic lands. The hours as a volun- 
teer are long. The pay is modest. And the frustrations sometimes seem overwhelming. 
But the satisfactions and rewards are immense. You'll be immersed in a new culture, 
become fluent in a new language, and learn far more about yourself than you ever 
expected. 

You'll also discover that progress in the Peace Corps is measured in small accom- 
plishments. Such as rural health clinics established in Kenya. -Irrigation systems built in 
Upper Volta. Fresh-water fish ponds started in the Philippines. 

The progress may seem modest, but to people in developing nations who have 


MONDAY......... VEGETABLE & CHEESE QUICHE 90¢ 
with salad, $1.40 


TUESDAY SWEET & SOUR CHICKEN $1.95 


never before had clean drinking water, basic 
health care, or enough to eat, the Peace Corps 
brings a message of hope and change. 

We invite you to look into the volunteer 
opportunities beginning this year in 65 
developing nations. See our representatives 
for details. 


ON CAMPUS NEXT WEEK 

Mon.—Wed., April 13—15 

9 a.m.—4 p.m. 

ek % 

Info: McHenry Library, Foyer (Mon. & Wed.) Kerr Hall (Tues.) 
Interviews: Seniors & Graduate Students pick up applications 


and make appointments at the Cowell A-Frame Recruitment Center 
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Financial aid: 


Down to the “truly” needy? 


by Dana Priest 


Unable to provide adequate financial 
assistance, and unwilling to make students 
sacrifice more than they already are, the 
Financial Aid Office here expects to have a 
deficit of $250,000 to $300,000 by the end of 
the 1981 fiscal year. While the Reagan 
administration’s budget cuts to higher edu- 
cation will probably not hurt students this 
year, the inequities in the UC-systemwide 
allocation of available financial funds already 
is. 

The lack of sufficient financial resources is 
not new. Last year needy students—one- 
third of the student body—were required to 
undertake money-saving measures unnec- 
cessary at other UC campuses. The effects 
on students remain critical. One student is 
evicted because she cannot make the rent. 
Another is restricted to taking classes that 
require few book purchases. Still another 
will graduate $5,000 in debt because he 
wanted a second B.A. 

Concern about the deficit and the effects 
of money-saving measures on students is 
shared by Chancellor Sinsheimer. In a March 
10 letter to UC President David Saxon, the 
Chancellor outlined the financial aid crisis, 
its Causes, and its current and potential 
effects on the students here. He also made it 
clear that, despite the deficit, further reduc- 
tions in aid would not be introduced. 

“Any further attempt by our campus to 
avoid a year-end financial aid deficit would 
have to include the drastic reduction or even 
elimination of the spring 1981 quarter finan- 
cial aid checks. Because we had previously 

committed ourselves to providing an already 
inadequate level of aid to our continuing 
students, I cannot in good conscience pre- 
scribe further cutbacks,” he stated in the five 
page letter. Instead, the Chancellor requested 
funding for the projected deficit and more 
equitable distribution of financial aid funds 

The present UC allocation of financial aid 
funds is based on a campus’s enrollment. 
Many financial aid administrators, including 
Jaeger, recognize that this method is insen- 
sitive to differences in such financial need 
factors as: the number of married under- 
graduate recipients with dependents (8 per- 
cent at UCSC compared to 4.7 percent 
systemwide); the number of unmarried reci- 
pients with dependents (7.5 percent at UCSC, 
4.3 percent systemwide); the number of 
“independent” recipients (29 percent at 
UCSC, 15 percent systemwide); the number 
of recipients living with their parents, a 
situation which decreases the room and 
board portion of the student's total budget 
(1 percent at UCSC, 14.7 percent systemwide); 
and the total number of undergraduate 
students receiving aid (46 percent at UCSC, 
41 percent systemwide). 

Two weeks ago, UC financial aid directors 
metand discussed a UCSC-backed proposal 
for a need-based method of distribution. 
The proposal was overruled by those UC 
campuses that would potenually lose some 
funds. 

“We've known for a few vears we should 
look at distribution,” Jaeger said. “But let's 
just sav the uming was wrong [0 do some- 
thing suddeniv.” Uncertainty tn the Reagan 
budget proposals “has everyone con erned, 
nervous and insecure.” 


» 


Jaeger said that the UC administration 
has “one alternative in hand,” but she would 
not elaborate. ‘We're keeping Santa Cruz in 
mind,” she said. ““We’re very seriously con- 
cerned with the situation down there.” 

Because the UC administration has refused 
to allocate financial aid monies more equi- 
tably to the campuses, UCSC students have 
had to incur costs above those of financial 
aid recipients at other UC campuses. There 
are even indications that other UC campuses 
have surplus money from their financial aid 
allocations and would like to divert it to non- 
aid programs. 

“T infer...that some campuses have at least 
a ten percent Educational Fee balance [Ed 
Fees are used for financial aid] which they 
would like to use for purposes other than 
student aid,” states the Chancellor’s letter. 
“Given Santa Cruz’s current student aid 
shortage and its deleterious impact on our 
students, I find this situation appalling.” 
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required contribution from work earnings 
for all recipients other than freshpersons has 
been increased from $600 to $800, there is 
little funding for work on a second BA, and 


Because the UC administration has refused to allocate 
financial aid monies more equitably to the campuses, 
UCSC students have had to incur costs above those of 
financial aid recipients at other UC campuses. 


For more than a year, needy UCSC students 
have had to find funds other than financial 
aid to meet expenses which are taken care of 
by aid packages at other UC campuses. $250 
of each recipient’s determined need: is no 
longer met by the financial aid office. The 


students who meet federal but not state 
definitions of “independent” status must 
borrow $750-$1500 before any campus- 
based aid is given. In addition, 200 contu- 
nuing students eligible for financial aid were 
denied it when they filed late applications 


National financial aid cuts 


Threats to next year’s financial aid alloca- 
tions have been stymied for the time being. 
Processing of 1981-82 Student Eligibility 
Reports (SER) began April 1, according to 
Marilyn Jaeger, systemwide director of finan- 
cial aid. Processing of SERs had been frozen 
by the Department of Education last month, 
pending a Congressional decision on the 
Administration’s proposed cuts to the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Program. 

The decision to begin processing SERs 
was part of a compromise between the 
White House and the Department of Educa- 
tion and key members of Congress. As a 
result, the Reagan administration gave up a 
proposal that would have reduced annual 
grants by $750.00. In return, Reagan’s bud- 
geteers won deferment of the cost-of-living 
adjustment made annually on the income 
used to determine financial need. A ten 
percent increase had been projected for 
next year, The compromise also lowered the 
maximum amount of aid a student can 
receive, from $1800 to $1750. The entire 
Deparunent of Education budget has been 
approved by the Senate, and will be debated 
inthe house this week and next 

An estimated 1.7 million students receive 
BEOG. At UCSC, 2000 students 
of the entire student populauon 


one-third 
receive 
need-based financial aid. 

The amount necessary to hold tinancral 
aid allocations at thei present level is an 
increase of SOLE matlon. Phe Reagan ad- 
ministrauon has proposed a $61] muthion 
increase. While there will be no unmediate 


PI 


reduction of BEOG grants, the immediate 
outlook for other educational programs is 
not bright. The Guaranteed Student Loan 
program, under criticism for its high rate of 
default, is one that is likely to be reduced. 
“Most financial aid people feel that BEOG is 
more important,” said Artman. “A lot of 
money is being lost in this [loan] program. A 
lot of people are taking loans out who don’t 
really need them.” 

While the Department of Education and 
the National Association of Student Aid 
Administrators have carried on a massive 
letter writing and lobbying campaign a- 
gainst the proposed cuts, student action in 
the area is strikingly absent. Neither the UC 
Student Lobby nor any UC campus-based 
organization seem to be responding to the 
admiinistration’s acuons. 

“There’s almost a lack of real strong 
lobbying,” said Representative Leon Panetta. 
“Not many students have picked up the 
call.” Panetta stressed the difficulty of making 
higher education a priority over other social 
programs. “When vou start talking about 
food stamps, child care lunch programs, 
about aid to dependent children, its very 
tough to start prioritizing.” 

For students concerned with the upconung 
debate or who would like to express the 
opinions on the subyect, write to the fol- 
Jowine: 
Senator S. bo Havakawa 
6217 Dirksen 


Washington, D.C. 20510 


for the 1981 academic year. ‘““No other UC 
campus had to do this,” said Dennis Artman, 
Financial Aid Associate Director. “We feel 
no reason in the world should we have to 
increase these.” 

While presentStudents suffer from these 
measures, UCSC’s inability to get more aid 
may discourage enrollment in the future. 
Wrote the Chancellor: “Systemwide’s contu- 
nuance of simple formulaic distribution of 
financial aid funds to campuses without 
regard to unique characteristics...will un- 
questionably encourage two very destructive 
and prejudicial results: prospective students’ 
selection of a campus...will be influenced by 
financial aid factors rather than by more 
substantive attributes; there will be an in- 
centive to consider a student’s need for 


financial aid as criterion of admissions selec- 
tion.” 


(202) 224-3841 


Representative Leon E. Panetta 
431 Cannon 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


*(202) 225-2861 


Senator Robert T. Stafford, Chairman 
Senate Committee on” Labor and Human 
Resources 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and the 
Humanities 

5219 Dirksen 


Washington, D.C. 20510 


(202) 224-2962 


Senator Alan Cranston 
229 Russell 


Washington, D.C. 20510 


(202)224-3553 


Senator Harrison Schmitt, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Educauon 


and Welfare 


248 Russell 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
(202! 224-8172 


Representative Willian HH. Natcher, Chainnan 
House Commiutice on Appropriauons 
Subcommittee on Labor. Health, Education 
and Welfare 

2333 Ravburn 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


225-3501 —Dana Priest 
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Welcome 
tothe 


college of 
St. David 


by Shari Anderson 


Knights in shining armor, honorable lords 
and gracious ladies, courtly love and the 
splendor of the medieval era can only be 
found in such things as Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
right? Wrong. You too can participate in the 
current Middle Ages, for the preservation 
and re-creation of medieval life is the pur- 
pose of the Society of Creative Anachronism. 
That, and the sheer pleasure of transporting 
the romantic past into the not-so-romantic 
present. 

The Society for Creative Anachronism 
(SCA) is a nation-wide organization which 
began in Berkeley about 15 years ago. From 
that small beginning, it has grown to en- 
compass all of the United States and parts of 
Canada and England as well. This, for 
members of SCA, is the “known world,” and 
UCSC is.actually the College of St.-David, a 
“canton” in the Principality of the Mists in 
the Kingdom of the West, which is certainly 
a more exciting designation than University 
of California. 
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Paper and Hardbound BOOKG.....99¢, $1.99 & $2.99 
Single LP’s and Sets of RECORDB........... $1.98 and up 


monday-friday 9:00am to 5:00pm 
telephone: 420-4544 


wie’ Serving the UCSC 
Campus Community 


All facets of medieval life are re-created as 
closely as is both possible and practicable. 
Therefore, while such items as clothes, 
foods, and musical instruments, are made, 
if available, out of the original type of 
material, the swords and other weapons 
used in tourneys are made out of a heavy 
bamboo, so that mortal blows cannot be 
given. 

However, despite the care the society 
takes in making genuine medieval costumes 
and artifacts, the greatest emphasis is placed 
on fostering the attitude towards life and 
other members of the world that medieval 
people had. In this effort to steep them- 
selves in medievalism, the new member 
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photo by Mike Kay 
usually creates a persona, a fictitious person 
with a name, a past, and a character that 
would not be out of place in the chosen era. 
It is very important that the persona fits in 
with a particular time and place, because in 
the SCA anything between approximately 
650 and 1650 AD is acceptable. In 
addition, although, most of the manners 
and customs followed by the SCA are Euro- 
pean in ongin, it is not uncommon to see a 
person in Oriental or Arab garb at an SCA 
event. 

The local chapter of the SCA, which 
operates here at the College of St. David, 
recently sponsored a revel, or medieval 
party. Tapestries and banners hung on the 
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walls, a crackling fire and the period outfits 
all lent an authentic atmosphere to the 
Crown-Merril Recreation Room. The variety 
was incredible; a time and place for every 
person’s taste. During the evening I met a 
Scottish laird, a tall Viking, a German courtier, 
a Welsh lady, and a French cavalier named 
Constance. Dinner included a genuine meat 
pie and Welsh rarebit. Afterwards, court and 
country dances were taught. Throughout 
the evening, ancient board games such as 
“Fox and Geese,” Merelles, and the still- 
popular Backgammon, were played. 

The SCA sponsors not only revels, where 
people primarily come together simply to 
have a good time, but also tourneys, wars, 
and other events. In May the College of St. 
David will be the site of a war between a 
neighboring barony, Westermark, and a 
nearby province, Southern Shores. Wester- 
mark claims to have had a brewery stolen by 
Southern Shores, so they’re going to fight it 
out on the neutral ground of St. David. St. 
David will also be participating with a group 
of mercenary warriors. It should be exciting. 

Tourneys are the big gatherings where the 
swordsmen and archers pit their skill against 
each other. Depending on how important a 
tourney is, the winner might be knighted 
created Prince or some other titled rank, or 
possibly named heir-apparent to the throne. 
Each participant fights for the glory of his or 
her lord or lady. Increasingly, women are 
competing on the battlefield. 

Whatever aspect of medieval life you 
might be interested in—fighung, crafts, music, 


dance, cooking, and more—the Society for 


Creative Anachronism has something to 
offer. If the prospect of re-creating a vanished 
way of life appeals to you, contact David 
Madorsky, seneschal of the College of St. 
David's, at 429-4192. Perhaps I’ll see you at 
the next revel. Y 
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Interview with Roy Chowdury 
The night of 


self determination 


by Joshua Hornick 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Subrata Roy Chowdury, 
an expert in international human rights, is 
visiting UCSC Spring Quarter, 1981, as a 
Regents Professor. A native of India, Roy 
Chowdery is chair of the subcommittee on 
Regional (Afro-Asian and Latin American) 
Implementation of Human Rights of the 
International Law Association. He has been 
offered, but has not accepted, a seat on the 
Supreme Court of India. His theory of the 
dynamic nature of national self-determina- 
tion, which states that the criterion for 
national self-determination is whether or 
not a country is democratically ruled, may 
succeed the traditional definition, which 
only requires that a country be ruled with- 
out external influences. During his visit Roy 
Chowdery has been pleased with the con- 
cern and compassion of UCSC students 
with regard to international affairs. 


CHP: What is the role of human nghts in 
international politics today? 


RC: 1 think it has a very important role; an 
important role in the sense that violation of 
human rights in a particular country on a 
significant scale would no longer be con- 
sidered a matter of internal public order of 
that particular country, Why is that so? The 
reasons seem to be that depravity in any part 
of the world has repercussions immediately 
in the rest of the world. 


CHP: What are some examples of the international 
repercussions of incursions on human rights in one 
country? 


RC: Let me start with Bangladesh, which in 
recent years is one of the most important 
examples. Bangladesh was a case in which 
basic human rights were denied, particular- 
ly the right of self-determination of the 
majority of people. After the nation’s elec- 
tions were held for the first time, Sheik 
Musirur Rahman’s party got an over- 
whelming vote to form, for the first ime, a 
national government on the basis of a free 
election. This was stopped by the military 
rulers there in collaboration with the min- 
ority leader, Jasticar, and what the people 
decided by ballots was undone by bullets. 
The war of genocide was launched. Now, as 
I was telling you, its repercussions were felt 
all over the world. Public opinion was very 
much agitated in neighboring countries like 
India. Every Indian home was involved. We 
saw the refugees coming in. We felt the 
impact of it. But apart from that, help came 
from all parts of the world to respond to the 
aspirauions of the people of Bangladesh, 
This is one of the best examples. Other 
examples vou see every day. 

Take El Salvador, for instance. Why have 
committees formed here? Why is public 
opinion being created elsewhere? Because it 
is felt. The present administration is aiding 
and abetting a military regime that is not 
responsive to the needs of the people of El 


Salvador. 
Similarly, take any country in Latin America, 
wherever there are breaches of hunian rights. 


You automatically respond and come to the 
aid of it. 


CHP: What international treaties regarding human 
rights have come into being? 


rights have you granted them? What rights 
do they enjoy? Many such questions will be 
asked, you see. 

Although it has been. slow, something 
very important has taken place—the treaty 
has at last come into force. The only signifi- 
cant ratification in recent vears, since 1976, 
has been that of India. Japan has not 
ratified. Pakistan has not ratified. The United 
States has not ratified. With the United 
States ratification, it will go a very long way, 
so we all hope that vour country ratifies the 
treaties. 


CHP: Why is it that the US has not ratified the 
treaties? 


RC: The reason is your Senate, the Foreign 
Relations Committee in particular, from 
what I could gather from the debates, is very 


Administrators] have been violating with 
impunity all the basic norms of human 
rights. In spite of the Supreme Court judge- 
ment upholding the legality of the promise 
[stating] that very soon they will hold free 
elections, the Marshall Law Administrators 
have said that there is no question of 
elections for the time being. This has been 
going on for over three years. 


CHP: What do you think the US role should be in 
the world today? 


RC: I am very much concerned, and I think 
it is very important that you create an 
awareness in your country of the growing 
needs of the developing world and the utter 
futility of the waste of resources in building 
up an arms race and diverting all your 
resources in that direction. A small fraction 


It would be very unfortunate if, in the name of strategic interest, dictatorial, non- 


representative, military rulers were supported by the administration of the most 
powerful nation in the world today. 


RC: The most important of these treaties are 
the International Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights and the International Cove- 
nant on Cultural and Social Rights, which 
hay‘an optional protocol. President Carter 
describes the first treaty as the treaty which 
tells the governments what they should not 
do to their citizens. The second treaty tells 
the governments what they should do for 


their own people. Ably and very nicely 
described. There is optional protocol to the 
treaty which goes to the real fulfillment of a 
human rights philosophy. The optional 
protocol gives every individual within the 
country a right to approach the International 
Human Rights Committee if he or she is 
denied, in their own country, what is consi- 
dered adequate relief. This something re- 


concerned that the human rights issues 
which could be dealt with at the national 
level do not go to an international forum. 
There is a general feeling, not only in the 
United States but in other countries where 
human rights are preserved, that it isn’t 
necessary to go to an international forum. It 
is redundant, unnecessary. If you feel that 
you are decent to your own citizens, why 


should you make yourself accountable? 
The question is whether or not you really are 
decent to your own citizens. That is for the 
people of this country to decide. I say, if you 
are really decent to your own citizens, then 
you have nothing to be afraid of. Go and join 
the treaty and show everyone just what your 
record is. It will persuade others to come 
forward, you see. 


You can stop your government from supporting all the 
military dictators who have come into power by supressing 
popular regimes and democracy. 


markable. 

Although they were open to signature in 
1966, these treaties came into force in 1976. 
This means that it has taken ten vears to get 
the requisite minimum number of ratifica- 
tions by which a treaty comes into force. 
President Carter signed the treaties for the 
United States. Signing does not mean ac- 
ceptance, vou see. Now they have to be 
ratified by the Senate. If the United States 
ratifies those treaties, the United States will 
be asked questions about how they are 
dealing with the Indian population in this 
country, and how it is dealing with various 
other racial minorities in this country. What 


CHP: There is legislation in this country which 
makes it illegal for the Administration to send 
military aid to countnes which fail to meet certain 
standards of human rights. Do your think that the 
Reagan Administration might have breached that 
law in declaring that it would send $500 million in 
arms to Pakistan? 


RC: 1 do not have before me the exact text of 
the legislation, but if vour legislation says 
that aid should not be given to a country 
which is involved in human rights viola- 
tions, then without any doubt I should say it 
is a patent violation to present-arms to the 
Pakistan military authority {Marshall Law 


of such wasted resources will save humanity 
in the long run and will meet the genuine 


‘needs of the people in the Third World, 


without which you can never have peace. I 
think that the United States holds a moral 
responsibility to help the poorer people, 
reduce the level of backwardness, and make 
the world more equitable. 

It would be very unfortunate if, in the 
name of strategic interest, dictatorial, non- 
representative, military rulers were sup- 
ported by the administration of the most 
powerful nation in the world today. And if 
they’re allowed to remain in power, with the 
aid and support of the United States, that 
would be very unfortunate. 

More unfortunate, I think, would be the 
delay in the implementation of majority rule 
in South Africa through tacit support by 
your government. Apparently, you gover- 
ment, the present Reagdn administration, is 
saying, “We are not going against our policy 
of preventing apartheid.” But what is the 
value of your stand against apartheid, if you 
go on defying with impunity the procla- 
mation of the United Nations General As- 
sembly and the Security Council? If you go 
on supporting their industry, if you go on 
with your collaboration in the military field, 
and your investments, if you do not observe 
the letter and spirit of the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Security Council? 
If you go on supporting their industry, if you 
go on with your collaboration in the military 
the letter and spirit of the United Nations 
Resolution, what is the value of the oral 
statement of your Administration that “We 
do not support the apartheid policy of South 
Africa’? It is one of the most crucial issues. 

I feel that my students want to know more 
facts. They are very, very compassionate and 
somehow this has to be communicated on a 
decision-making level. You do that by ex- 
posing the facts. Consider this fact alone: 
that 12 million children under the age of five 
died of malnourishment in the year 1979. 
Think of the ramifications of that. How 
many people died in the six years of war in 
Vietnam and how many children die in one 
year in a poorer country? Does it matter how 
a person dies? Whether by starvation or bya 
bomb? 

You are the people to do that. Not that 
you will succeed immediately, but you create 
opinion. You can stop your government 
from supporting all the military dictators 
who have come into power by suppressing 
popular regimes and by suppressing de- 
mocracv. 
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BAGNASCO AND JOHNS 


WAREHOUSE LIQUO. 


511 FRONT STREET, SANTA CRUZ e 423-9042 


BOURBONS 
Jim Beam. ............ Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.66 
Ancient Age............ Now 6.19, Case 74.28 


liter, reg. 8.14 


Seagrams 7 Crown ....Now 11.49, Case 68.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 15.05 


Imperial................ Now 6.19, Case 74.28 
liter, reg. 7.72 
Black Velvet........... Now 10.49, Case 62.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 14.07 
Seagrams VO ......... Now 8.99, Case 107.88 
liter, reg. 11.85 

VODKA 
Smirnoff ............... Now 9.99, Case 59.94 
80 Proof, reg. 13.61 
Royale Gate............ Now 7.19, Case 43.14 
1.75 liter, reg. 9.97 
Fleischman’s ........... Now 3.99, Case 47.88 
liter, reg. 5.80 
Silverado............... Now 4.99, Case 59.88 
California Vodka, liter, reg. 7.39 
Stolichnaya .......... Now 11.99, Case 143.88 
100 Proof, quart, reg. 14.51 

SCOTCH 


Passport .............. Now 12.59, Case 75.54 
1.75 liter, reg. 15.50 ‘ 


Dewars .............. Now 10.99, Case 131.88 
White reabal; liter, reg. 13.99 


TE 8 - en NY ey Sane Now 8.39, Case 100.68 

, 750 mi., reg. 10.79 
BRANDY 

Christian Bros. ........ Now 12.29, Case 73.74 

1.75 liter, reg. 16.27 

Be eke tte Bedwas Now 6.99, Case 83.88 

liter, reg. 8.74 s 

Kore <..os si eiinseowee. Now 5.69, Case 68.28 

750 mi., reg. 7.05 

RUM 

Castilld...<kveveiw'e heer ns Now 8.59, Case 51.54 

Lt. & Dark, 1.75 liter, reg. 10.15 

BaOCOrGl 5665 bc. hese onde Now 6.19, Case 74.28 


Lt. & Dark, liter, reg. 8.01 


Lemon Hart Demerara .. Now 7.99 Case 77.38 
750 mi., reg, 8.86 ‘ 


GIN 
BOOKS icon cee soko Now 8.99, Case 53.94 
1.75 liter, reg. 10.84 
Tanqueray ............. Now 7.99, Case 95.88 
750 mi, reg. 10.32 
TEQUILA 
Cuervo White........... Now 6.39, Case 76.68 | 


750 ml., reg. 7.33 


Sauza Gold ............ Now 5.99, Case 71.88 
750 mi., reg. 7.93 


CALL US—WE’LL DELIVER 


LIQUEURS AND COGNACS 


Raynal VSOP .......... Now 6.99, Case 83.88 
Napoleon French Brandy, 750 mi., reg. 8. 99 

Grand Marnier........ Now 14.59, Case 175.08 
750 ml., reg. 19.77 

Courvoisier........... Now 13.59, Case 163.08 
750 mi., reg. 16.16 

TUMCO ssc ccs encaeiers Now 12.49, Case 149.88 


750 mi., reg. 14.70 

WINE 
Napa Cellars Pinot Noir . Now 6.19, Case 74.00 
1978, 750 mi. 


Sebastiani Chenin Blanc Now 3.29, Case 39.48 
750 mi. 


Weibel Green Hungarian...... Now 2.99, Case 35.88 
750 mi. 


Bertero Vintners Reserve Now 1.99, Case 23.88 
Burgundy, Greneche Rose & Chablis, 750 mi. 


CORK FINISHED MAGS 


Foppiano............... Now 3.99, Case 23.94 
French Colombard, Chenin Blanc, Zinfandel 1.5 liter 


WO6 6s coi beac Now 3.99, Case 23.94 
Chablis & Gamay Beaujolais, 1.5 liter 
MAGS 


Taylor California Cellars Now 3.29, Case 19.47 
Chablis, Rhine, Rose, Burgundy, 1.5 liter 


Cribari Vino Blanco..... . Now 3.49, Case 13.96 
CVG es eka eae Now 3.99, Case 15.96 
Mt. Chablis, Vin Rose, Burgundy 

IMPORTS 
CRON ee ee Elo Beccles Riley Now 3.29, Case 39.48 
Soave, Bordilino, Valpolicella, 750 1 ml. 
LANGOIS 2. nna cn es Now 2.99, : 
White & Rose, 750 mi. Sie re Saree 
Bianchi-Verdicchio ..... Now 5.29, Case 31.47 
1.5 liter 

CHAMPAGNE 

Dom Ruinart ......... Now 24.99, Case 299.88 
750 mi. 
Paul Masson ........... N p 
Sena Onan ow 6.29, Case 75.48 
POI 5 oie otek ere es N 4 
ul ow 2.19, Case 26.28 

MIXERS 
Schweppes, 32 oz. returnable bottles .... 45¢ 
TUR. 12:02) - CANS. cine ess oe 6 pac, 1.79 
Coke, 12°02. CANS bia.8cs cde des oak 6 pac, 1.79 


COLD BEER SPECIALS 


Reschs Pilsner, 740 mi. can ...... single, 1.29 
Millers, 12 0z. bottles only ....... 6 pac, 1.99 
Superior, 12 oz. bottles .......... 6 pac, 3.09 
Sehlitz, 12 OZ. CANS 4555 5. be 12 pac, 3.29 
Michelob, 12 oz. bottles......... 12 pac, 3.89 


Leave the Driving to Them 

The California Transportation Commis- 
sion has approved a grant of $1.44 million 
for the construction of a new transit center in 
downtown Santa Cruz. At the same time the 
grand jury has issued a report stating that 
the district has a “large number of problems.” 

In an attempt to interlock the local bus 
system and the Greyhound Bus lines, the 


new transit center will move from its present _ 


location on Soquel Avenue and will extend 
from Pacific Avenue to the Greyhound 
depot on Front Street. 

The Santa Cruz Metropolitan Transit 
District must pay $300,000 from its treasury 
for the construction and another $1 million 
to purchase the land. 

The new center will provide more cover 
than the present arrangement, as well as 
move waiting buses off the street. If there are 
no delays, construction will begin next 
January and be completed later next year. 

The grand jury report alleges that there is 
evidence of “significant safety violations 
resulting in potential hazards to drivers, 
passengers and others,” as well as “charges 
of abuse in personnel practice.” 

Rather than specifically listing evidence, 
the grand jury recommended changes. They 
recommend that fleet safety should be im- 
proved through better driver training and 
improved maintenance facilities. Commu- 
nication between management and line per- 
sonnel should be improved by developing 
procedures for driver complaints. 

District general manager Scott Galloway 
said that he was unaware of any contact 
between the grand jury and the district’s 
management staff. Galloway pointed to a 
recent study by M and M Protection Con- 
sultants of San Francisco that called the 
management’s concern for safety, as evi- 
denced by the driver training program, 
“noteworthy.” Galloway said he suspects 
the grand jury investigation was initiated 
because of employee complaints made during 
last fall’s drivers’ strike. 


Lawyers for the middle 

The Legal Aid Society in Santa Cruz 
County has initiated a volunteer program 
which will furnish low cost legal services for 
families with incomes between $9000 and 
$14,000 per year. 

The figures refer to incomes of people 
who are often too poor to afford lawyers on 
their own, but whose incomes are too high 
to qualify for free legal aid. 

The new pilot program, known as the 
“moderate means program,” will operate 
without government funds and will serve 
people of middle income. 

The program is supported by the local 
Women’s Commission, which believes that 
it would help many moderate income women 
involved in divorce or custody cases whose 
husbands have walked out with the family 
savings. The program is open to both men 
and women. 

Approximately a thousand people depend 
on the Legal Aid Society every year. That 
number is expected to increase because of 


the new program. 

Reagan’s plan to abolish the government 
legal aid society could also increase demand 
on volunteer programs. 


Murdering Lines 

The California Supreme Court ruled that 
cocaine dealers can face murder charges if 
the drug buyer overdoses and dies. The 
high court, by refusing to set aside a murder 
charge against Chiekel Melchieker of Santa 
Cruz, returned him to stand trial for murder 
in a Santa Cruz Superior Court. 

Melchieker is accused of selling cocaine to 
Jeffrey Allen, a 25-year old UCSC student. 
Allen died from a cocaine overdose on 
February 28, 1980, and Melchieker is charged 
with second degree murder for the student's 
death. 

At a preliminary hearing for Melchieker 
in Santa Cruz, a pathologist testified that 
three times the normal levels of cocaine was 
found in Allen’s body and that he died of 
cocaine poisoning. 

Melchieker’s attorney, Steve LaBerge, in- 
sists his client had no connection with 
Allen’s death. LaBerge said testimony stated 
Allen visited his client’s house at 1:45 am 
then returned at 3:30 am, but on both visits 
didn’t have the money to buy cocaine. Later, 
Allen stole money from Melchieker’s room- 
mate, but Allen didn’t return to Melchieker’s 
house, La Bergé said. Allen died later that 
day from the lethal dose of cocaine. 

District Attorney Jon Hopkins said wit- 
nesses saw Melchieker weigh the drug for 
Allen. Allen’s roommate also saw his friend 
with a needle in his arm, according to 
Hopkins. 

Melchieker has appealed the legality of 
applying a murder charge in his case. 


Devising Development Ban 

County supervisors imposed a moratorium 
Tuesday morning on new land divisions in 
the mid-county rural areas and may also 
impose a partial ban on new wells. 

Supervisors Cucchiara, Levy, and Patton 
agree on the need for a restricted well-ban, 
but a final vote was delayed until next week 
so supervisors could think more about it. 
The board may also impose water conserva- 
tion measures on the whole mid-county 
region is their attorneys find that the board 
has the power to do so. 

The bans are in response to a 1980 US 
Geological Survey report stating that the 
underground water basin is losing too much 
water to domestic use, and the loss has 
allowed the sea to move inland underground, 
polluting coastal wells. 

Several property owners, however, have 
testified that a ban is unnecessary, saying 
that well-drilling in the upper levels of the 
earth’s crust has no effect on the lower basin 
of water, which prevents the sea-water intru- 
sion. 

Other citizens have expressed concern 
that the ban will serve to concentrate new 
development in those areas with sewer systems 
and with no such restrictions, namely the 
unincorporated Live Oak area between Santa 
Cruz and Capitola. 
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Black police: 
Loyal to 
the 


community 


by Patrick Glynn 
and John Cummings 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Spurred on by rising inner city 
crime and by what they describe as abuse and 
ineffectiveness in their departments, Black police 
officers in many major cities are now setting 
allegiance to. their communities ahead of loyalty to 
their departments, report PNS writers John Cum- 
mangs and Patrick Glynn. Long viewed by many 
Blacks as passive agents of the systems, many Black 
officers are now allying with their communities to 
press for changes which they argue are needed to 
reduce crime. Cummings is a New York-based 
freelancer. Glynn writes on urban trends for PNS.' 


NEW YORK—-Few Americans, or at least 
very few white Americans, had heard of the 
Guardians until Jay Parker died. 

One year ago, on February 10, the 15- 
year-old Parker, a Black New York City 
youth, took two bullets in the back fired by a 
white police officer from affluent suburban 
Nassau County. The boy died within hours. 

Only the next day did Nassau police learn 
that Jay Parker, whatever else he might have 
been, was a star athlete—and the son of a 
New York City detective sergeant. Those 
circumstances made his death something 
special, a noteworthy tragedy in a city where 
similar tragedies occur with terrible regular- 
ity. 

But it also highlighted a problem that is 
leaving many Black officers torn between 
allegiance to their Black communities and 
loyalty to their departments. They are, said 
one Black officer, “caught in the middle.” 

And increasingly, Black officers, through 
Black police organizations, are moving in 
the direction of the Black community, argu- 
ing that they are best able to understand the 
problems of Black neighborhoods and there- 
fore are the best means of reducing crime— 
and saving the lives of young men who, they 
argue, do not deserve to die. 

The Parker death is a case in point. The 
boy threatened a group of youths near a 
suburban shopping center with what later 
turned out to be a pellet gun. A Nassau 
County plainclothes officer took the victims 
in his car and began cruising around to look 
for the suspect. Just over the New York City 
line, Officer Dennis Boyle found the youth. 
When he failed after two warnings to put his 
hands on the policeman’s car after he reached 
toward his back pocket, Boyle shot him 
twice in the back. 

In the ensuing grand jury investigation, 
Boyle was cleared of criminal charges. 
Though the boy’s father, Sgt. James Parker, 


"stood mute in mourning throughout the 


—— 


investigation, a fellow Black Officer did not. 
His name is John Cousar, and he is the head 
of the Guardians, one of the nation’s largest 
and most active Black police organizations. 


At the time of the Parker shooting, Cousar 


criticized the suburban officer in the press, 

arguing that in 14 years of police work he 

himself had never used his gun against a 

teenager, Black or white. He charged that 

Boyle should have been able to disarm 

Parker without resorting to force. That was 

the least that could be expected of a trained 

police officer, Cousar claimed. It was, said 
another officer, ‘‘a case that never should 
have been.” 

Cousar’s Guardians include half of the 
city’s approximately 1,500 Black police of- 
ficers. Founded in the mid-1940s, it is now 
one of 75 similar Black police groups locat- 
ed throughout the United States. All are 
affiliates of the National Black Police Associ- 
ation (NBPA). 

In cities all over the country, Black officers 
are using NBPA groups such as the Guard- 
ians to reverse the role in which criminal 
Justice institutions have traditionally cast 
them —rather than blindly impose the poli- 
cies of police departments on their com- 
munities, they are organizing their com- 
munities to pressure their departments for 
change. 

With seeming universality, NBPA mem- 
bers stress the need for more effective law 
enforcement in Black communities. It is 
Blacks, after all, they argue, who are the 
chief victims of crime. But they also claim 
that one of the biggest barriers to reducing 
crime is the ignorance and fear of Blacks 
frequently evident in the white officers who 
are mostly responsible for patrolling inner 
city areas. 

“White policemen,” says Cousar. “They 
come from white middle-class neighbor- 
hoods and they are unfamiliar with the 
streets. When they come upon a suspect 
who is Black, young and muscular, they 
forget their training and what happens then 
borders on murder.” 

Cousar argues that the attitude that lay 
behind the shooting of Parker typifies the 
posture of white policemen in the inner city, 
where he says they are often acting as 


“occupiers” with attitudes and experiences 
alien to those they are policing. 

Many NBPA members argue that it would 
be preferable for Black officers to patrol 
inner city areas because they are more 
closely tied by both background and interest 
to their communities. 

“T understand that the taxpayers are pay- 
ing me,” says Sgt. George Adams, a former 
president of the Miami Community Police 
Benevolent Association. “I have a certain 
sense’ of responsibility to my community. 
My commitment is to the community first 
and to the department second.” 

Though the emphasis varies from city to 
city, NBPA organizations are fighting for 
change in threee major areas: increased 
hiring and promotion of Black officers; 
improved police-community relations; and 
tighter regulations on the use of deadly force 
in cities where officer-involved shootings 
and police brutality are key issues. 


The most important conse- 
quence of the estrangement 
between white police and 
Black citizens is the whole- 
sale neglect of crime in 
Black areas. 


fhe themes are similar to those first 
sounded in the mid-1960s. But whereas in 
the 1960s it was civil rights leaders outside 
the departments who were demanding an 
increase in the number of Black police 
officers, now it is the officers themselves 
who are demanding the change. And while 
NBPA members stress the need to end 
discrimination, they also emphasize that 
increased Black patrolling of Black com- 
munities would in their view have the prac- 
tical benefit of reducing crime. 

NBPA members advocate legal residency 
requirements for police as a way of en- 
couraging both more minority recruitment 
and a stronger link between police and 
neighborhoods. 


Fear in East Timor 


It would serve everybody’s purpose,” 
argues Anthony Comeaux, president of the 
Afro-American Police Officers League in 
Houston. 

Harold James, president of the Phila- 
delphia Guardians agrees. “The high crime 
areas are the Black communities,” he says. 
“Most of the white people in Black com- 
munities are police officers.” 

He cites the example of police iinter- 
vention in domestic squabbles. “How cana 
white person negotiate with a Black person 
who is suffering depression when that per- 
son is depressed by conditions that the white 
person isn’t familiar with?” he asks. 

Others, like Newark detective Frank How- 
ard, argue that the most important con- 
sequence of the estrangement between white 
police and black citizens is not brutality or 
misuse of force, but rather wholesale neglect 
of crime in Black areas. 

“The attitude of white officers in this 
department is atrocious,” charges Howard, 
who serves as aid to Newark Police Director 
Hubert Williams. “I go around and I sce 
guys in cars reading newspapers. I see guys 
in taverns. We have people call here and say 
they wait two hours for a radio car.” 

Comeaux sees the situation in Houston, 
where he charges brutality by police is an 
“everyday” occurrence, as desperate. 

“Houston is like Watts was in the 1960s,” 
he says. 

Never far in the background—and_ oc- 
casionally in the foreground— is racial ten- 
sion between the officers themselves. 

NBPA members argue that as Black police 
they are endlessly forced to choose between 
their oaths and their inner allegiances. 

“The Department tries to tell vou and the 
union tries to tell you, ‘Hey, we are all blue,” 
says James, referring to the blue police 
uniform. “But when something happens to 
a white officer, it's a different situation, just 
as itis in the Community, 

“We are Blacks first,” he argues. “We 
cannot just be blue in’ blue uniforms.” 
Comecaux echoes his ASSCOSSIMCH IL, 

“Our only hope is the community” he 
says. “Without them, we're through.” 
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In December of 1975 Indonesia invaded 
East Timor. Thousands of people were 
being killed by Indonesian troops, but no 
cry was raised by the United States govern- 
ment or the media here. This was because 
the US was deeply involved in the illegal 
invasion of East Timor. Just hours before 
the invasion, President Ford and Henry 
Kissinger were in Indonesia and they gave, 
as Jack Anderson put it, “tacit approval” for 
the invasion. Throughout 1976 and 1977 
Indonesian atrocities escalated along with 
US military aid to Indonesia. By 1978 the US 
had increased its military aid to Indonesia a 
full 2000 percent over that of pre-invasion 
years. Much of this aid was used to ravage 
and devastate the mountain regions of East 
Timor, killing tens of thousands of people, a 
total that may well approach half of the 
population. 


At the same time the US government had 
attempted to end discussion of the East 
Timor issue in the United Nations and to 
hide the facts about East Timor from the US 
Congress and the US public. 

According to the Center for Defense 
Information in Washington, East Timor is 
the third most violent conflict currently 
going on in the world. While we have heard 
the US government condemn other human 
nights violations, violations of territorial 
sovereignty and violent conflicts—there has 
been nothing said about East Timor. We 
expect that this day and the next will help to 
change things significantly. 

The silence has not gone on unopposed 
and unbroken. For several years a small but 
determined group of people have kept the 
issue before the US government, media and 
people. Within the past year, though, a 


wider group of activists and organizers have 
concerned themselves with the issue of East 
Timor. 

On Tuesday, April 14, 1981, Michael 
Chamberlain will address. the issue and 
“Problem of Indonesian Imperialism and 
the Interesting US Campaign on East Timor” 
at 8 pm in the Merrill Dining Hall. Mr. 
Chamberlain is a member of the Syracuse 
Peace Council and has been working on East 
Timor as an associate of the Asian Center, 
and has been travelling around the United 
States speaking on East Timor. This past 
summer he visited Lisbon, Portugal to meet 
with refugees and community leaders, as 
well as officials of the Portuguese govern- 
ment. Currently he is working on raising 
funds and researching for a new documen- 
tary film on East Timor. 
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Zimbabwe: 
The freedom to improve 


by Jon Stewart 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One year after the assumption 
of power by socialist Prime Minister Robert Mugabe, 
Zimbabwe's Black-majority government has hardly 
made a dent in white-minority domination of the 
economy. But the real story is much less visible: 
throughout Mugabe’s go-slow first year, Black 
Zimbabweans have remained astonishingly patient — 


confident that despite the continued racial inequities,. 


they now have the freedom to improve themselves. 
SALISBURY, ZIMBABWE — Scratch the sur- 
face of one-year-old Black socialist Zimbabwe 
and the new country looks very much like 
white, capitalist Rhodesia. Despite a Black, 
Marxist revolution, the enduring power and 
influence of this nation’s miniscule white 
minority is remarkable. 

And yet, to scratch still deeper into the 
rural and youthful heart of Zimbabwe is to 
confront the less visible reality of a profound 
emotional change that leaves no doubt that 
this is now a free, independent, Black African 

The capital city of Salisbury, itself, could 
easily be dropped down in the middle of an 
lowa cornfield and be perfectly in place. The 
city was designed by an American, inhabited 
by English emigres, and is surrounded by 
vast expanses of ten-foot-high towering corn- 
stalks. The downtown pedestrian malls are 
crowded with welldressed white shoppers, 
and the outer white suburbs, like Highfield, 
rival Beverly Hills and Scarsdale for cle- 
gance. 

And, like Atlanta or Miami, the sky- 
scrapers of downtown cast their shadows 
over outlying ghettoces of Black poverty, the 
crowded, chaotic reservoirs of service labor 
for the white economy. 

Beyond the “European” ambiance of the 
city, the old colonial nature of the country- 
side seems equally unchanged. Some 5,000 
white farmers still own the most productive 
half of the nation’s arable land, while more 
than 700,000 Black peasant families— about 
four million people— scratch out a meager 
living on the rest. 

While some 15,000 whites have left the 
country since independence, the vast major- 
ity have remained, satisfied, for now, that 
their privileged status is secure. Many who 
left have since returned, now wiser to the 
economic conditions in Britain or the mount- 
ing racial tension in South Africa. 

“Pve already been through one Black 
revolution,” declared a white farmer who 
fled to South Africa and returned. “Why 
should I suffer through the same thing in 
South Africa?” 

Indeed, the vast majority of the roughly 
300,000 whites here are comfortable, and 
many are rich, in this lap of African socialism. 
The government of Prime Minister Robert 
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Mugabe, a professed Marxist, last year spur- 
red food production by increasing by 50 
percent the subsidy paid to white farmers to 
harvest. They responded by producing a 
record yield—ecnough for national consump- 
ton, plus a million tons for export to 
Zimbabwe's poorer African neighbors. While 
the white commercial farmers accumulate 
about 25 percent of the nation’s gross 
profits, they pay only about 10 percent of the 
nation’s taxes. In the wage carner sector as a 
whole, whites comprise virtually all of the 
five percent of total workers who earn 60 
percent of the nation’s wage-salary bill. 

In addition, the nation’s basic industries 
and financial institutions remain firmly in 
white hands, with about 70 percent owned 
by transnational corporations headquarter- 
ed in South Africa and London. 

The racial contrasts in this new “non- 
racial” society (the word Mugabe refers to 
“multi-racial”) are everywhere evident: white 
farmers on 5,000 acre farms prosper on 
grain exports and government subsidies 
while 30 percent of the children of Black 
peasant farmers on five-acre plots remain 
malnourished. 

Disabled white soldiers of the old Rhodesian 
Amy receive first-rate medical care in modern 
hospitals, occupational rehabilitation and 
government pensions, while several thou- 
sand disabled Black former guerrillas— the 
victors—are confined to a remote rehabil- 
itation “clinic” where they live in tents, cook 
their own food over wood fires, and are 
cared for by a single physician and a handful 
of nurses and physical therapists. The young 
disabled guerrillas (now called “former com- 
batants”) receive no pensions, and the mod- 
ern hospitals in Salisbury refuse to treat 
them, or even to give surgical privileges to 
the clinic’s only physician. The young men— 
and about a dozen women— roam aimlessly 
about the grounds, unable to farm the 200 
acres duc to a total lack of equipment. 

“Most of the injuries are one to five years 
old,” says their doctor, H.B. Georgy, who 
was brought here from England by Oxfam, 
the international aid organization. “The 
guerrillas received litde or no medical treat- 
ment in the bush, so those who survived 
were the lucky ones. But their wounds and 
fractures healed themselves, and now they 
have to be un-healed if they are to mend 
properly. In most cases, that means surgery, 
but it can’t be done here. I really don’t know 
what we will do if the hospitals don’t co- 
operate.” 

Dr. Georgy’s frustration with the pace of 
change is not matched, however, by the 
guerrillas themselves who, like most Black 
Zimbabweans, display a phenomenal de- 
gree of patience with the snail’s pace of 
change. Landless peasants in the crowded, 
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desperately poor Tribal Trust areas, soldiers 
in the rural “assembly points,” children in 
the remote, austere refugee schools—all 
demonstrate a deep and emotional faith that 
their lives will improve because they now 
have the freedom to improve themselves. 

A former soldier named Rain, who lost an 
arm in the war, says he believes the “future is 
bright because we now have our own gov- 
emment. Now we must become self-reliant.” 
Asked if he felt bitterness toward the whites 
who he fought against for three years, he 
replied, simply: “The whites are our big 
brothers. It is good that they are here 
because we need their technical know-how. 
We were told during the war that we were 
not fighting whites.” He adds, “We were 
fighting the system. I remember being given 
this lecture often.” 

Indeed, the concern over radical change 
appears to be more of a white preoccupation 
than a Black one. Most whites still suspect 
that Mugabe will prove himself to be the 
radical socialist he professed to be during 
their war years, despite their cautious ap- 
proval of his actions so far. Even the former 
white Prime Minister, lan Smith, acknow- 
ledged in an interview that “Mr. Mugabe 
and his government turned out to be a lot 
better than we had expected,” though Smith 
sull believes he is “provoking the whites” 
and seeking “revenge.” 

For at least one white, the radical change 
that Smith so fears is too slow in coming. 


“Putting Black faces in the ministries is not 
going to change things,” declares Robert 
Siedman, an American lawyer who is advis- 
ing the government on a new criminal code. 
Mugabe, says Sicdman, must move to get 
control over the “commanding heights” of 
the economy. 

“In order to really change the economic 
structure, the government must get control 
over the investible surplus, stop the profit 
outflow, and bring the unemployed and 
peasants into the work force. “Unless the 
institutions are changed,” Siedman warned, 
“the extraordinary maldistribution of in- 
come will continuc.” 

Indeed, Siedman fears that there is a 
danger of a “new Black ruling class, like in 
Kenya.” Already, he observes, a number of 
Black government officials have used their 
position to acquire large real estate holdings. 
Minister-without-portolio Joshua Nkomo, 
Mugabe's chief political rival, has recently 
purchased millions of dollars worth of pro- 
perty. 

Siedman acknowledges that Mugabe faces 
enormous legal constraints to change which 
are embodied inf the Lancaster House agree- 
ments, the negotiated peace settlement ham- 
mered out in London between the Smith 
regime, the guerrilla leaders and the Briush. 
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Those agreements require, among other 
things, that: 

@Whites will retain 20 percent of the 
Parliamentary seats for ten years, though 
they constitute less than four percent of the 
population; 

@ The government will not seize white- 
owned farm lands including unused lands, 
without paying fair compensation to the 
owners; 

@ The government will honor its foreign 
debt of $300 million, most of which is owed 
to South Africa for arms to the Smith 
regime; 

@ Pensions will be paid, in foreign cur- 

“ rency if necessary, to all former civil servants 
who served in at least the last two years of the 
Smith government; 

@ An independent Civil Service Commis- 
sion, dominated by whites, will oversee the 
hiring and firing of the entire civil service, 
thus assuring the continued employment of 
white bureaucrats under the Black mini- 
steTs. 

In addition, even if obstructionist white 
bureaucrats could be fired, there is a critical 
shortage of educated and qualified Black 
Zimbabweans to replace them. The same is 
true of the private sector, where white 
technical skills remain essential to the eco- 
nomy. 

Siedman contends that “Any trained law- 
yer can find loopholes in the Lancaster 
House agreements. For instance, there are 
half a dozen ways the government can take 
the land without paying for it, legally.” 

But so far, Mugabe has not resorted to 
legal loopholes. He is still looking to the 
United States and Britain to henor Henry 
Kissinger’s 1976 pledge of a billion to a 
billion-and-a-half dollars in Western aid for 
tural land acquisition and development. 
“One would hope that since the thinking 
[that led to the agreement] started during 
the days the Republicans were in power, and 
since it was Kissinger’s plan which yielded 
this figure of a billion dollars, the new 
Reagan Administration perhaps would not 
want the world to regard them as people 
who do not honor their promises.” 

Given that Mugabe has stuck to the a- 
greements, it is remarkable what has been 
achieved in just one short year of inde- 
pendence. After abolishing fees for primary 
schools, the total number of school children 
leaped from 850,000 last year to 1.3 million 
this year. The minimum wage for industrial, 
domestic, and agricultural workers has been 
raised, and somehow, 7,000 children who 
were refugees in Mozambique and Zambia— 
many of whom are now orphans—have 
been repatriated and placed in rural schools. 

And, says Sister Maggie, a nun who lived 
through the war ona rural Catholic mission 
ina Tribal Trust Land, the people now “feel 
different.” ; 

“When the poor people decide they want 
something badly enough, like the health 
workers, they now organize themselves and 
they get it. The big things like the economy 
haven't changed. But the common people 
have changed 90 percent.” VW 
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North Yemen: 


Birthplace 


of the 
Arabs 


by Patrick Twohy 


Former staff writer Patrick Twohy is one of four 
UCSC students studying at the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo through the Education Abroad Pro- 
gram. In late January, Twohy and Mernill student 
Peter Crowley traveled to North Yemen, where they 
found an unusual afternoon diversion. 

Occasionally, some event—such as the 
recent border clashes between Yemeni left- 
ists and Saudi troops—will briefly turn the 
world’s eyes towards North Yemen. Caught 
in the doorjam between the Middle East and 
the tensions of the Horn of Africa, this often- 
overlooked nation has been trying to catch 
up with the 20th Century—with mixed 
success. 

In this ancient land of the Queen of 
Sheba, the modern era began in 1962. 
Before then, the ruling Imans (religious 
leaders) kept the area almost totally isolated 
from outside influence. In 1962, Iman Ahmad 
died, and forces favoring a republic began a 
revolt which drove Ahmad’s son, Crown 
Prince Mohammad al-Badr, from the coun- 
try. 
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Civil war erupted between the royalists, 
supported by Saudi Arabia, and the Egyp- 
tian-backed republicans. The royalists never 
regained San’a, the capital city, but the war 
continued untl Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
reached an agreement in 1967. Since then, 
the government has changed hands a num- 
ber of times, and the population of seven 
million sees violence often. In some parts of 
the county, most men carry automatic rifles 
and other weapons which can be bought in 
open markets next to the eggs and fruit. 
Richard Nyrop reported in his Handbook on 
Yemen that at least one tribal chief has 
imported his own tanks, and battles are 
common between tribes and between poli- 
tical groups. 

As a result, government control has never 
been complete in this country which con- 
siders itself the birthplace of the Arab nation. 
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In a nation the size of Northern California, 
the government controls only half the area, 
while numerous tribes dominate the coastal 
plain and the mountains, which are the 
highest in the Arab world. 

But despite internal political clashes, North 
Yemen has a positive balance of trade accord- 
ing to the US International Communica- 
tions Agency. Though Yemeni exports were 
only about $1 million last year, the $1.4 
million that Yemenis abroad — send 
home more than makes up for the $1 billion 
in goods the country imported, according to 
the agency. 

All over the country, one can see the 
“trappings of wealth next to tragic poverty. 
Most towns have no sewage facilities, but it’s 
not unusual to see mud huts with TV 
antennaes and a new car or motorcycle 
parked in front. Electrical appliances are 


everywhere, powered by car batteries or 
portable generators. 

The influx of large amounts of cash is 
causing problems. There is a fast trade in 
luxury items, but not enough money goes to 
provide basic services. According to US 
embassy figures, 85 percent of the country is 
illiterate. Because of poor sanitary condi- 
tions throughout the country, typhoid and 
hepatitis are endemic. 

Tensions in North Yemen are not likely to 
ease as the Reagan administration takes note 
of the nation’s strategic position—at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, neighboring on the 
Marxist government of South Yemen. Accord- 
ing to US Ambassador George Lane, these 
considerations, plus the fact that the popu- 
lation of North Yemen equals or exceeds the 
rest of the Arabian Peninsula, means that 
the US will “have a hand” in North Yemen. 


Yemen’s national drug 


Every afternoon around one o'clock North 
Yemen shuts down. Virtuaily the entire 
urban male portation stops work and 
settles down to several hours of mild hallu- 
cinations. 

The drug of choice is gat, which is grown 
on a leafy green tree about 20 feet tall. The 
leaves contain a substance similar to a weak 
form of peyote or LSD. The Yemenis stuff a 
golf-ball-sized wad of leaves into one cheek 
and chew away for several hours. The result 
isa mild feeling of euphoria and relaxation. 

In a country with complex economic 
problems, gat chewing is an expensive habit. 
One day’s supply of qat costs a chewer 


between $10 and $35—this in a country 


which UNESCO estimates has a per Capita 
yearly income of $520. Most Westerners 
acquainted with Yemen are puzzled about 
how Yemenis can afford their habit. “I sure 


don’t have that kind of money,” said Ron 
Pirtle, an American doctor who has been in 
North Yemen for a number of years. 

Jim Callahan, director of the US Interna- 
tional Communications Agency in North 
Yemen, agreed. The average family may 
spend more money on qat than on food, he 
added. 

Qat is in such demand that it is quickly 
pushing out Yemen’s major export product, 
coffee. The drug .is grown in the same 
mountainous region as coffee, is easier to 
grow and market, and commands a higher 
price than coffee. the old port of Mocha no 
longer sees much of the coffee named after 
it. 

Qat itself cannot be exported because it 
loses effectiveness about 24 hours after 
being cut. “That's a real shame,” said one 
young Westerner familiar with the drug. 
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“Get tough” 
gets no 
results 


by Patrick Glynn 


Editor’s note: As public anxiety about crime soars 
all over the nation, momentum is building for 
“tough” new measures to meet the crisis. Much 
attention has been focused on mandatory sentencing 
laws, which have the express goal of 
“incapacitating” careet criminals rather than 
rehabilitating them. But, wnites Pacific News 
Service correspondent Patrick Glynn, the cost of the 
necessary expansion of prison facilities is enormous, 
and the overall effect on the crime rate only minimal. 
And, in the meantime, more promising and 
imnovative community-generated solutions to the 
crime problem are being overlooked. PNS continues 
its inquiry into crime and initiatives to meet it. 


With the ude of crime quickly rising— and 
public anxiety rising even faster—the 
conviction is taking hold all over the United 
States that it is time to get “tough.” 

The reasons are not simply emotional. 
Policymakers and citizens alike believe that 
getting tough will produce results. But as 
momentum builds for stern crime-fighting 
measures, so does evidence that a number 
of them simply won't work. 

Results of the latest research on crime 
suggest that some of the most: popular 
policies—including, mandatory sentences 
and stepped-up police patrolling and 
arrests— may well be doomed to fail. And 
some experts now argue attention should be 
redirected away from blanket — policy 
measures toward rebuilding citizen-police 
cooperation as the centerpiece of any tough 
anti-crime strategy. 

Despite research results, however, many 
policvmakers continue to move in the 
direction of mandatory sentence laws. Since 
1977 at least 37 states have adopted some 
form of mandatory sentencing statute, 
according to the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, a San Francisco-based 
private group. 

The popularity of the measure is due 
partly to a shift in anti-crime thinking now 
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about six-years old. In| 1975 Harvard 
professor James Q, Wilson proposed 
mandatory sentencing in an influential 
book, arguing that money spent to improve 
police had not cut crime and that efforts to 
rehabilitate offenders had often failed. The 
most society could do, Wilson said, was to 
“incapacitate” criminals by locking them 
behind bars. Simply by __ restraining 
convicted felons for three or five years at a 
time, Wilson predicted, the system might 
cut crime by as much as 20 to 30 percent. 

Wilson based his predictions on research 
by criminologist. Marvin Wolfgang, 
suggesting that a very small percentage of 
those arrested actually commit a majority of 
crimes. Wilson reasoned that if these 
“chronic offenders” or “career criminals” 
could be “incapacitated” by mandatory 
sentences, crime would significantly drop. 

The idea caught on partly because of 
Wilson's prestige and the boldness of his 
predictions. But research since 1975. has 
suggested that his predictions — were 
overstated and that crime reductions under 
mandatory sentencing can be achieved only 
at great cost. In a comprehensive study, 
Rand = Corporation — researchers Joan 
Petersilia and Peter Greenwood recently 


mandatory and determinate sentencing 
laws have already helped swell California 
prisons to 106 percent: of capacity—an 
increase of 5,000 inmates in just the past two 


"years. One official recently complained that 


with 24,000 inmates, California now has a 
larger percentage of its population in prison 
than any foreign nation except the Soviet 
Union and South Africa—with no apparent 
impact on rising crime. In Los Angeles, for 
example, FBI index crimes rose 12 percent 
in the first six months of 1980 as compared 
to 1979, a rise actually in excess of the 
national rate of 10 percent. 

But Petersilia claims that use of the 
“career criminal” notion could be refined. 
Rand researchers are now developing 
criteria to enhance the prosecutor's ability 
to identify career criminals. Given such 
guidelines, Petersilia explains, prosecutors 
might be able to pinpoint chronic offenders 
more precisely and carlier in their careers, 
in order-to allocate the system's scarce 
resources more efficiently. 

This new departure reverses the direction 
of the original policy. Like many tough anti- 
crime measures, Wilson's proposal was 
designed to remove discretion from judges 
and prosecutors to curtail what has been 


Stepping up arrests, or flooding areas with patrols has 
often led only to increased tensions, undermined citizen 
cooperation, and fed more people into jail. 


concluded that’ under the — average 
mandatory sentence plan, a one percent 
reduction in crime would require up to a 20 
percent increase in prison population. 
The price tag would be cnormous. In 
California, for example, cach inmate now 
costs the prison system over $13,000 a vear. 
Correctional officials estimate that) cach 
prison bed requires $70,000 in planning 
and construction expenditures. Thus, a 20 
spercent. — expansion—4800 additional 
inmates— would cost $400 million the first 
year for corrections alone, more than 
doubling the current correctional budget. 
Under an incapacitation plan which 
would impose a flat sentence of only one 
year on all felons, Greenwood and Petersilia 
predict a reduction in crime of 15 percent 
with an eventual 50 percent expansion of 
prisons. In) California that 15) percent 
reduction would cost $1 billion, 
report — that 


Correctional — officials 
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perceived as leniency and inconsistency. 
“My belief is that the more room there is for 
individual judgement, the better,” says 
Petersilia. 


Law enforcement consultant H. Jerome 


Miron, who heads the Police Technical 
Assistance Project under contract with the 
US Justice Department's Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, argues that the 


‘problem with much recent anu-crime policy 


is its emphasis on centralization. Miron 
claims that the key to making tough policies 
work lies notin mandating them from above 
but rather enlisting citizen support “at the 
ground level.” 

What that means, in cflect, is shifting the 
very focus of the current debate on crime 
control away) from judicial or penal 
programs, to “ground level” itself—to the 
strects and neighborhoods where crime 
actually occurs. 

Courts and prisons, after all, only inherit 


the problems caused by a community's 
inability to prevent its own deterioration— 
to regulate itself, rather than surrender 
control to crime prevention “professionals” 
as well as to criminals. 

In fact, Miron and other experts believe 
that citizen involvement is absolutelv 
essential in the practical effort to deter 
crime, as well as to catch offenders. But over 
the past decade, points. out Police 
Foundation president Patrick Murphy, “a 
stranger style of policing” has taken hold in 
many communities. Instead of working as 
partners, police, particularly in non-white 
neighborhoods, are viewed as outsiders who 
represent an indifferent bureaucratic 
authority. 

As a consequence, the “tough measurcs” 
approach now advocated for courts and 
prisons is already standard practice for 
police in many communities, and its overall 
effect has been devastating. Stepping up 
arrests, or flooding areas with patrols has 
often led only to increased tensions, 
undermined citizen cooperation, and fed 
more people into the jails. 

Simply “warehousing” criminals cannot 
reduce crime effectively, says Miron. 
“People must take responsibility for it— they 
must not leave it to some centralized 
authority in the hands of specialized 
bureaucrats.” 

There are signs that citizens are beginning 
to assume such responsibilities, that a trend 
is underway toward what Miron calls ‘“co- 
production of services” by neighborhoods 
and police. In Rochester, New York, for 
example, citizens accompany patrolling 
officers on certain beats, and youngsters 
participating in an experimental summer 
program ride along in patrol cars. FBI 
statistics indicate that the experiments may 
be succeeding: crime in Rochester 
decreased by 3.6 percent in the first six 
months of 1980. 

But the trend is not clear yet; it is just a 
beginning. And in,the meantime, the public 
weariness with violent crime has provided 
momentum for a much more widely- 
publicized trend toward stiffer sentencing 
and other harsh forms of justice. 

It may well be that a firmer judicial or 
penal policy will help reduce the impact of 
those criminals who have made crime a 
carecr. But there is ‘tle evidence to suggest 
that it will dismande the criminal career 
ladder or the conditions that encourage 
young people to step) onto its first 


rung. ©1981, Pacific News Service 


_LIFE DRAWING CLASS _ 


LEARN TO DRAW OR 
IMPROVE THE SKILL 
YOU HAVE 


8:30—10:00 PM 
TUESDAYS & THURSDAYS 
ongoing classes 
12 classes $33.00 
6 classes $18.00 
single class $3.25 
Bring newsprint paper and 
charcoal to first class. 
For information call 427-0134 


THE LEAVENWORTH STUDIO 
Santa Cruz Art Center, 1001 Center St. 
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" The real cause points to the real solution 


City on a Hill Press—9 April, 1961 


On a day when the front page story was “Californians Eagerly Buying Tear Gas,” last Mon- 
day’s San Francisco Chronide had the results of the latest Gallup Poll on crime. Not surprisingly, 
the poll showed that fear of violent crime is keenly felt by people in all areas and economic 
classes, and that crime is increasing—54 percent of those questioned said there was more 
crime in their neighborhood than a year ago. 

But what may be surprising—especially to law and order legislators—was that a clear 
majority of the Gallup respondents blamed the economy for the rising crime rate. These 
people are not liberal academicians, but an ordinary group of citizens who see scores of 
violence in the news: more than 30 Black children murdered in Adanta or one president shot 
on the street. 

According to the Gallup Poll—in which 23 percent of those surveyed had been victimized 
by crime during the past year—unemployment, followed by drugs and alcohol, were the 
most frequent causes given for crime. Those who blamed crime on social and economic 
problems (including population increase) outnumbered by 40 percent those who mentioned 
lenient judges, inadequate police, and declining morality as causes of crime. 

An even stronger correlation between economic conditions and crime is found in a 
separate Gallup question about fear. This year, 45 percent of the respondents said they were 
afraid to walk alone at night—a percentage which has stayed constant since 1972. But from 
1968 to 1972, this index of fear increased by 35 percent, paralleling the 56 percent rise in the 


Those legislators from both ends of the political spectrum who believe that the best 
counter for lawlessness is more laws and police guns should listen harder to their 
constituents. It is obvious that laws, police, and prisons will do nothing to solve what most 
people consider to be the causes of crime (especially now that the role of prisons is to punish 
rather than rehabilitate.) A strong case could also be made that the costs of criminal justice 
are, like military spending, a serious drag on economic growth and equality. There is no 
doubt that many people are afraid of violent crime, as they are of unemployment, inflation, 
and the deterioration of their communities. But unlike many in government, people 
consider the problems to be related. 

The fight against crime must start where crime starts: in the neighborhood. And in Santa 


Cruz, a number of community organizations are doing just that. The Westside Neighbors 


group has been organizing community awareness programs, and as a result, violence and 
burglary are far less common on the West Side than in other residential areas of the county. 
At UCSC, the Support Committee for-the Adanta Children’s Summer Project is actively 
dealing with the growing problem of racial violence. Both of these groups are associated with 
national coalitions, but their immediate concer is with problems in Santa Cruz. 

On the state and national level, we agree that moral toughness is needed for the fight 
against crime—but not the toughness which comes from holding a police revolver or 
manhandling constitutional rights. We need the kind of toughness it takes to start at the 


unemployment rate over the same period. Since 1972, both the fear of crime and the 


unemployment rate have staved at levels much higher than those of the mid-’60s. 


POLICE SOLIDARITY 


An Open Letter to Chief Gene Stone and the 
University Police Department: 

The Third World and Native American 
Studies Support Group would like to extend 
its deepest thanks for your cooperation 
during our rally and march last Wednesday. 
We feel that the success of the march and 
rally resulted from the close coordination of 
our monitors and your staff, and: look 
forward to working with you in the future. 

Once again, many thanks! 

The Third World and Native American 
Studies Support Group 


SOMEONE‘S PRIORITIES 


Dear Staff: 

The issues posed by the Reagan admini- 
Stration are much larger than the grade- 
option issues before the Academic Senate 
that are preoccupying us. The difficulty in 
dealing with them is compounded by the 
fact that the Reagan administration, with no 
popular mandate—only the pragmatic man- 
date of just more than marginal electoral 
success—is proposing to negate the New 
Deal as well as asserting a “macho,” thus 
naive and dangerous policy abroad. 

Most of the colleagues and students that I 
talk to find the administration’s policies 
utterly unacceptable. On many counts we 
are appalled about what the administration 
is “doing” in anticipation of public support, 
because the public hates inflation. The 
“control” of inflation by cutting “optional” 
government spending on the poor and on 
“welfare” items, including student aid, while 
proposing a vastly inflationary expenditure 
on military dreams (narcistic and world- 
defeating, not realistic) is plain silly. We can 
agree on the desirability of a cut-back on 
federal expenditure. We can agree that 
everybody should take some loss in a cut-back 
on federal commitments. That provides no 
reason why this apparent (and justified) 


national consensus should lead us to reverse. 
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the prevailing consensus that supports wel- 
fare and social security. In the university 
world, we have been given no reason why 
the orchestrated new consensus should bury 
all support for the social and behavioral 
sciences, as the President and his Budget 
Director propose in specific recommenda- 
tions for even the minor agencies. 

We are used to idle political promises. 
The Reagan administration has not been 
idle: it is about to do what it promised. The 
results of its proposals would undo a half 
century of social advance. In the 1960s, the 
university world arose against the Vietnam 
aberration, with some real effects. In the 
1980s, the stakes are bigger. They are so big 
that one cannot simplify them to any single 
“letter to the paper.” Yet Passivity now seems 
to me to be asking for the Dark Ages in a 
hurry. We have to get our personal priorities 
clear quickly, and we have to make our 
collective views visible! 

Brewster Smith 


CHP WATCH DOG 


Dear Staff: 

There is conspicuous absence in your 
publication of any information concerning 
the role, structure, and performance of 
student government on this campus. The 
lack of interest of these cogent issues is 
almost ironically offset by the amount of 
type and time City On A Hill devotes to 
national and world affairs. Whether you 
realize it or not, since fall quarter of ’80, 
student representatives from all but two of 
the colleges (College V and College VIII are 
the exceptions), have been meeting regular- 
ly to discuss their positions with regards to 
various funding activities on campus. The 
tide of this student representative body is 
the Core Council, and it is the first fully- 
established, centralized forum for collective 
student government in the history of this 
school. This fact alone would seem to make 
the Core Council an interesting topic for 
journalistic discussion. And if its Position is 
viewed within the context of the shifting 
educational matrix this institution has ex- 
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bottom of the economic ladder and to spend time and money on education, community 


development, and job programs. 


perienced over the past few years, then it 
merits the same political or ideological 
importance that your paper has devoted to 
related campus issues, such as the NES 
question. 

I think it would be in the best interest of 
your readers (mainly UCSC students) if your 
paper started to take journalistic respon- 
sibility in the process of representational 
government, and began to document the 
formation of and current activities now 
being conducted by this student council. 
Here is a chance for your paper to strength- 
en its readership, as well as support the 
quality and type of student government on 
this campus by publishing what I believe to 
be vital news for the educational community 
of Santa Cruz. In this respect not only would 
your paper continue to be the alternative 
interpreter of world affairs and western 
journalism, but would also become the 
watch-dog of local student affairs, 

Sincerely, 
Adam Blair Kaufman 


ACADEMIC JUSTICE 


An open letter to Vice Chancellor Marcum, 


We are four exchange students from the 


University of Sussex, here for a year on an 
American Studies Program. We would like 
to take this opportunity to register our 
dismay at your decision to terminate the 
Native American Studies Program at this 
campus. 

We all have been studying American 
History for close to three years and we agree 
that the courses taught by Ed Castillo have 
presented an important perspective on Amer- 
ican History that would have otherwise been 
denied to us. Indeed, one of the reasons why 
we came to Santa Cruz was to take advantage 
of these courses, taught bya Native American. 

In the fall quarter all four of us took the 
“Introduction to Native American Studies” 
class and last quarter all of us opted for the 
course “North American Indian History.” 

After the Thatcher government was elected 


in 1979 we witnessed government spending eres 
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cuts that hit weak minorities the hardest. It is 
disheartening to see yet another govern- 
ment pursue the same inequitable policies. 
What is most disheartening, however, is 
your administration’s apparent intention to 
carry out its own policy of spending cuts that 
sacrifice academic justice to economic ex- 
pediency. , 

We strongly urge you to reconsider your 
decision. 


John Hall, College V 
Ifor Jones, Kresge 
Susan Rodway, Kresge 
John Stakdyk, Kresge 
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TWO MODERN GARAGE QUARTETs: 
are the Greg Kihn band and the Plimsouls, 
two hard-rocking bands who started out 
with open guitar cases and hit the big time. 
Kihn is most famous for his excellent cover 
version of Bruce Springsteen’s “(I Came) 
For You” and his work with Berzerkeley 
artist Jonathan Richman. Kihn, a Bay Area 
favorite, is about to depart on his first 
nation-wide tour. The Plimsouls are a Los 
Angeles-based bar band who are influenced 
by the Who and Elvis Presley and who have 
Just released their first album on Asylum 
Records. The Greg Kihn band and the 
Plimsouls will be appearing at the Catalyst, 
Saturday night. Tickets are still on sale. 


CATCOPHONY: It's rare thata band comes 
along that’s so good that you don’t feel bad 
about giving them plugola two weeks in a 
row. Having seen the Four Cats at College V 
last Friday, 1 don’t feel bad about it. The 
Cats will be opening at the Keystone in Palo 
Alto Saturday night for the Humans. These 
guys are celebs...when are they going to play 
the Catalyst? 


HILL STEPS OUT: Kenny Hill, a popular 
local classical guitarist, will be making his 
UCSC debut at Performing Arts Sunday 
night. Hill will give a performance including 
works by Villa-Lobos, Cuban composer 
Julian Orbon, and himself. Hill has _per- 
formed every Friday for the last three vears 
at Mr. Toot’s in Capitola; his show at PA will 
Start at 8 pm and costs $1 for students, $3 
general. 


Employment Services Office. 


FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1961. 
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EMPLOYMENT ~ 
OPPORTUNITY: 


MM UNIVERSITY FIRE DEPARTMENTRO@@e 


The University Fire Department employs UCSC students on a part-time basis as fire 
fighters during their school careers. A booklet describing the job, it’s benefits and 
responsibilities, is available at STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE, ROOM 125, CENTRAL 
SERVICES BUILDING. If, after reading it, you feel you have a sincere interest in such employment 
and feel that you can qualify, complete the application forms and return them to the Student 


The date of the physical agility testing for the positions of Student F irefighter will be posted at 
the Student Employment Services Office on May 5, 1981. This testing is the first step in a series of 
procedures that establishes an eligibility list of eight persons from which one will be appointed to 
fill the existing Student Firefighter vacancy. The remaining seven will be maintained on the 
eligibility list for replacement positions as they may occur during the forthcoming year. F resh- 
persons are given prefeerence over others during the selection process. The FINAL FILING DATE is 
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MOTORIZED MUSIC: The Elvin Jones 
Jazz Machine will be rewving its engines this 
Monday at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center. The 
drumming of Elvin Jones drives this 500 
horsepower quintet, which plays high octane 
jazz, studded with off-beat accents, poly- 
rhythms, and melodic patterns. Elvin Jones 
is one of the premiere jazz drummers on the 
music scene, and has produced rhythm for 
the best: John Coltrane, Miles Davis, Sonny 
Rollins...Show ignites at 8 pm and 10:30 
pm, and admission is $7. 


DYNAMIC DUO: A breathtaking blend of 
jazz, classical and ethnic musics will be 
performed by Scott Cossu—on piano, flutes 
and percussion—and Paul Dunn—on the 
congas and percussion. Cossu, a resident of 
Seattle, has studied with musicians from 
Southeast Asia, India and Romania, as well 
as with Indian musicians of the Andes. 
He will be featuring selections from his new 
album Still Moments this Wednesday, 8 pm at 
the College V Study Center. Free. 


NOUVEAU VIEUX: A program of new 
music for old instruments, Neo Antigua 
Musicum, will be presented by the Santa 
Cruz New Music Works on Friday, April 10 
at the Cabrillo College Forum, room 450. 
Anything goes for this evening of combina- 
tions of music and instruments of the 16th, 
17th and 18th Centuries and current com- 
positional techniques and resources. Ad- 
mussion is $3 for the extravaganza, which 
begins promptly at 8 pm. 


H appenings 


MANN MINED: The Mabou Mines Theater 
Collective will arrive here Friday night with 
their new show “A Prelude to Death in Venice. 
The two protagonists of this astonishing 
peice are John, a three-foot ventriloquist’s 
dummy and Bill, the dummy’s animator. 
The pair are trapped in between two phone 
booths, and the play is basically a long series 
of dialogues between John and the people in 
his life. It sounds turgid and depressing, but 
it is anything but this: one critic wrote that “i 
can’t remember ever seeing a work that 


made me laugh so hard and twisted me up . 


with so much pain at the same time.” This is 
the theatrical event of the season here, and it 
should not be missed. Tickets are $4 and 
$4.50 for students, $6 and $6.50 general, 
and are available at the campus box office 
all BASS oudlets, and at Performing Arts. 


I GOT INTO ART TO ESCAPE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY: Al Weber, photographer, 
teacher and naturalist, will speak on “The 
Responsibility of the Artist” Saturday at 8:30 
in Moraga Hall, 1307 Seabright. “The artist,” 
says Weber, “does not live in a vacumn. He 
or she needs community support and ful- 
fillment, as the community needs those that 
give form to insight. It’s a job of the highest 
responsibility, for it creates the culture we 
live in.” Tickets can be purchased for $2.50 
between 6 and 8 pm the day of the talk. For 
more information call 426-3510 or 427- 
0836. 
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UCSC students are now eligible 
for membership in the 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 2 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 
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RECEPTION CONNECTION: There’s a 
lot more than meets the eye to the Califas 
exhibit in the Sesnon Gallery. This exhibit of 
15 well-known Chicano artists will be cele- 
brated with a number of events this Satur- 
day. Beginning at 12 noon there will be a 
roundtable discussion with the artists at the 
College V Study Center. Then, in the Sesnon 
Gallery there will be a reception with a band 
from 2-5 pm. An extraadded attraction, The 
Illegals, a new wave band from East LA, will 
perform in the College courtyard in front of 
the Gallery. That won’t be the end of it 
though, at 9 pm direct from San Jose, 
Musica es Cultura will cap off the evening 
with a dance at the Oakes Science Center. 
And it’s all for free. 


F ilm 


ROCKERS: Two of the finest pop music 
films of recent years will be playing on 
campus. Tonight at Stevenson, the Ramones 
star in Rock And Roll High School, perhaps the 
dumbest movie of all time. Rock And Roll High 
is the story of a student rebellion at Vince 
Lombardi High School against Miss Togar, 
the tyrannical Zero For Conduct-type principle. 
The Ramones appear at the end to help 
storm the barricades. On Friday night, The 
Harder They Come, a Jamaican semi-docu- 
mentary about a real-life bandit of the ’50s, 
will play at Classroom 2. This 1976 film 
brought both reggae and Jimmy Cliff to the 
attention of American audiences. Harder 
plays at 7:30 and 10; High School screens at 8 
and 10. The two films are $1.50 each. 
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University of California 
KRESGE COLLEGE 


presents 


ELIZABETH MIKE 
_ COTTON SEEGER 


TOGETHER IN CONCERT 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 
2 shows — 8 PM & 10:30 PM 
Kresge Town Hall 
ADVANCE TICKETS $2.50 Students/Seniors 
$3.50 General $5.00 Door 
——UCSC Box Office & BASS Outlets—— 


The fellow on the left is Ron Jaworski —no relation 
quaterback—who runs his own jazz quartet. Tonigi 
Town Hall he'll play for free. Free 1s also the word 
added UCSC student Dan Seamans on bass. Mano 
tonight and at the Crows Nest on Friday, 


Jaworski—no relation to the Philadelphia 

wn ja:z quartet. Tonight at 8 pm in the Kresge 
. Free 1 also the word on Manos, who recently 
eamans on bass. Manos will be at the Catalyst 
‘ston Friday, 
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NOW SHOWING 


“MON ONCLE D’AMERIQUE is by far the best film of 


the year:’ 
-- Richard Corliss, Time Magazine 


“Alain Resnais’ fine, ‘urny new french comedy. . 
it’s immensely good hu’ rored and witty. Mr. 
Resnais’ most successful film in years, his best 
since La Guerre Est Finis in 1966. It brightens a 


truly dreary season: 
— Vincent Canby, W.Y. Times 


Lincoln & Cador 


Presented by the UCSC Committee on Arts and Lectures 


CAL 


SPRING/81 


MABOU MINES 


“A Prelude to Death 


° e ” 
in Venice 
with Bill Raymond 

1980 OBIE awards for playwriting and performance 


Friday April 10 8 pm, UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seating, $4.00, $4.50, students, elders; $6.00, $6.50 general 


GUST 468 
LEON S OZOT 


¢ 
e > yy all 8 pm 
UC.\ ) _~aing Arts Concert Hall 
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SARA RUDNER 
PERFORMANCE 
ENSEMBLE 


“Miss Rudner is one of the great performers 
in modern dance today.” 
Jennifer Dunning, New York Times 


Wednesday April 22 8 pm, 
UCSC Performing Arts Theater 
$4.00, $4.50, students, elders; $6.00, $6.50, general 


This engagement is supported in part by the UC Intercampus 
Cultural Exchange Committee and by a grant from the California 
Arts Council with funds porvided by the National Endowment for the Arts. 


TICKETS FOR SPRING EVENTS 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


Tickets for all performances available in advance at the 
UCSC Box Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant, and at 
all BASS outlets including Record Factory on Pacific Ave. Mall. 


For further information, ‘call 429-2159 
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City on a Hill Press—9 April, 1981 


RECRUITERS COMING ON CAMPUS THIS * 
week. 4/9 Macy’s-Exec Training*, Long’s Drugs- 
Management Training*; 4/10 Integrated Systems- 


CIS*, McDonald’s Corp-Mgmt Training* ; 4/13 Digi- ~ 


tal Reseagch-CIS*, ACTION/Peace Corps/Vista*; 
4/14 Watkins-Johnson-Physics & CIS*; ACTION/ 
Peace Corps/Vista; 4/16 Syva Co-Chem & BioChem* 

* Indicates formal interviews requiring a resume. Call 
Diane Matus at x4625, Career Planning Recruitment 
Center if you want to meet with any of the above . 
recruiters. Most hold morning information session 
that is open tovall interested persons. _ 


TO: 1982 MEDICALSCHOOL APPLICANTS. All 
PreMed students are urged to come to an evening 
workshop the “how to’s” in preparing applications 
and personal files for Medical School. Mark your 
calendars for Thurs., April 9, 7-9 pm at the Career 
Planning and Placement Center, 123 Central Services. 


IMPORTANT FOR ALL PREMED/HEALTH 
Science students! Clerical services for your files are 
available now only in the mornings 9-12, Mon-Fri. 
Jennifer Dowd, the PreMed Secretary, will conduct 
any business matters concerning your file, letters and 
fees during those hours, and can be reached by 
phone at x2183 or 123 Central Services. 


CREATIVE CAREERS IN PSYCHOLOGY COL- 
loquium April 15. The Psych. Fieldwork Office and 
the Career Planning Center are presenting this dyna- 
mic colloquium involving a panel of professional 
people talking about their backgrounds, day-to-day 
work, how to enter their field, and the future for 
prospective professionals. Speaking will be Peter 
Spofford, UCSC Alumnus, Research and Evaluation 
for SC County Mental Health; Carrie Beauchamp, 
Press Sec. for Gov. Brown; Gary Bergthold, training 
and evaluation for ‘private industry; Tony Krause, 
UCSC Alumnus, personnel analyst for County of San 
Luis Obispo; and Colleen Kiebert, UCSC Alumna, 
Organizational Dev. Consultant. The time and place 
is: Stevenson Fireside Lounge on April 15, 3-5 pm. 
Please call x2183 to let us know you plan to come. 


RESUME WORKSHOP: Prepare yourself for your 
job search. A strong resume is an essential tool to 
support your search for work, whether it be a life 
career, summer work, or part-time employment. 
With the Career Fair approaching in May, now is the 
time to write or update your resume at a workshop 
sponsored by Career Planning and Placement on 
April 15 at 7 pm at the Administrative Conference 
Room, #292F, in Central Services. Please call x2183 
to sign up. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM OF STUDY: April 20 is 
the last day to add a course; it is also the last day to 
drop a course without a $3 fee. Registrar’s office. 


PART-TIME UNDERGRADUATES: April 20 is the 
last day to file for the reduced Educational Fee, with 
approval of part-time degree counselor. Registrar’s 
office. 


REGISTRATION ENDS: April 20 is the last day to 
register with $25 late fee. Registrar’s Office. 


JAMESON RANCH CAMP: On Wed, April 22, 
Ross Jameson will be conducting interviews to fill 
positions at the Jameson Ranch Camp, located on 
500 acres that border Sequoia Natl. Forest in the 
Southern Sierras. For application and interview ap- 
pointment, contact Sharon in Student Employment, 
Rm 125, Central Services. 


FRISBEE GOLF. If you like Frisbee Golf or desire to 
learn how to play the game, meet fellow golfers at the 


Want to get an announcement into City on a Hill? 
Mail or bring up to the Stonehouse by Tuesday noon. 


East Field House parking lot at 8:30 am any or every 
Sunday morning. 


FREE HERB WALK with Jeanine Pollack, local 
herbalist. Fri., April 10 at 12 noon. Meet outside the 
Kresge Connection. We will explore the medicinal, 
nutritional and cosmetic uses of locally growing 
herbs. Information on harvesting, drying and storing 
herbs also. For more info call 429-9691. 


WE WANT STUDENT PAPERS: “Redwoods,” ane 
Social Sciences Undergraduate Student Journal, will 
collect and publish three papers written by UCSC 
students representing different disciplines withing 
the Social Sciences. The journal will be published 
Spring Quarter, 1981. Outreach, selection and editing 
will be done by a committee of students, staff and 
faculty. Send papers to: “Redwoods,” c/o Suresht 
Bald or Jody Bruce, Merrill College. (Questions? Call 
x4054). 


TWANAS IS NOW HAVING REGULAR MEET- 
ings every Sunday at 7 pm in the Baobab room at 
Merrill College. Students and all interested persons 
are invited to attend. Come learn newspaper skills as 
well as meeting interesting people concerned with 
issues addressing the needs of Third World and 
Native American peoples at UCSC. For further 
information contact Geri at 429-1531. 


A FACULTY READING OF POETRY. Thurs., 
April 15, 8 pm, College V Fireside Lounge. With: 
William Everson, James B. Hall, George Hitchcock, 
Nathaniel Mackey, David Swanger. For further infor- 
mation contact Fallon Mackey, organizer: 426-6522. 


STUDENTS URGED TO APPLY NOW FOR 
summer work, fall scholarship opportunities. The 
Scholarship Bank announced today that applications 
are avaiable for thousands of summer job openings 
for college students interested in work in their career 
fields, as well as applications for fall scholarships. 
Students interested in using this service should send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to: The Scholarship 
Bank, 10100 Santa Monica Blvd., Suite 750, LA, CA. 
90067. 


NEWMAN COMMUNITY-ROMAN CATHOLIC 
campus ministry will celebrate an informal mass 
Friday night at 7:30 in the University Religious 
Center A-frame building at Cowell College. 


ON-CAMPUS HOUSING is now available in all 
colleges in limited quantities. Those students now 
living off campus who would. like to explore the 
convenience of living within walking distances to 
classes, labs, libraries, and friends are encouraged to 
contact their college housing office. 


LITERATURE SENIOR ORALS: Everything you 
ever wanted to know and more...Orientation meeting, 
Fri., April 10, 2 pm, Cowell Conference Room. 


COLLEGE POETRY REVIEW: The National Poetry 
Press announces the closing date for the submission 
of manuscripts by college students is May 1. Any 
student is eligible to submit her/his verse. Shorter 
works are preferred because of space limitations. 
Each poem must be typed or printed on a separate 
sheet, and must bear the name and home address of 
the student, as well as the college address. Send 
manuscripts to the Office of the Press, National 


_ Poetry Press, Box 218, Agoura Ca. 91301. 


ON SUNDAY, APRIL 12 at 6 pm, University Chris- 
tian Fellowship and Newman Club will hold a joint 
potluck featuring a slideshow depicting the historical 
and current situation in El Salvador. At 7 pm, a vigil 
for Archbishop Romero will be held. 


. FLOATERS OF UCSC: A psychology experiment s 


about to begin using a saltwater floatation tank. To be 
a subject for this project will require about six hours 
of our time over the quarter. Commercial tank 
centers charge $15-$25 an hour for floating. For your 
participation in this project, you will receive at least 
five hours of floating. To sign up for the project, drop 
anote in box 622, College 8, or call 426-6165 and ask 
for David. ; 


ELEPHANT SEALS OF ANO NUEVO featured in 
an exhibit at McHenry Library. The exhibit was 
prepared under the direction of UCSC Professor of 
Biology Burney J. LeBoeuf, an internationally recog- 
nized authority on the mammalian behemoths. It 
will be on view on the main floor of the McHenry 
Library through Monday, April 13. 


MOTHER COME BIRTH YOURSELF: Renewal 
in Mothercraft. For women— mothers, babies, chil- 
dren and sisters who care about birthing. April 25-26, 
9 am-1 pm. $30, two days, $20, one day. A benefit for 
the Santa Cruz Waldorf School with mother/midwives. 
For further information call 335-3714. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION has 
awarded the Biology Faculty of Occidental College a 
grant for support of undergraduate research during 
the summer of 1981. These NSF undergraduate 
research participant awards carry with them a $1200 
stipend for 10 weeks of full-time research. Six awards 
will be made for collaborative research with scientists 
in the areas of plant ecology, developmental biology 
and animal behavior. Send a brief letter ofapplication 
indicating previous research experience and two 
choices of projects, have college transcripts and two 
letters of reference sent to Dr. Jon E. Keeley, Project 
Director, NSF-URP, Department of Biology, Occi- 
dental College, 1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles, 
CA, 90041. 


WHAT IN THE WORLD IS HAPPENING? The 
Santa Cruz YWCA is offering a series of public 
lectures on World Crises. This week, Wed., April 15, 1 
pm, Sherry Drobner speaks on “What is Happening 
in El Salvador?” Free at the YWCA, 303 Walnut. 
Upcoming lectures include: “What is Happening in 
Cuba?” and “Terrorism in the Mid East.” For more 
information, call 426-3062. 


THE WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER offers preg- 
nancy screening and supportive counseling three 
times a week on a drop-in basis: Mon. 12-2 pm; Wed. 
evenings 7-9 pm; and Fri. 2-4 pm. All information 
confidential; referrals or appointments are available 
for abortions and birth care. Birth control counseling 
is also provided if desired. Call 427-3500 for more 
information. The Women’s Health Center is located 
at 250 Locust Street in downtown S.C., across from 
the public library. 


ELECTRIFY WITH THE SUN: On Sat., April 11, 
the Santa Cruz Alternative Energy Co-op presents a 
lecture and hands on demonstration of photovoltaic 
(solar) cells that generate electricity using the sun. 
The presentation will explain how photovoltaic cells 
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funtion, and demonstrate how you can use solar 
generated electricity in your home today. It will be at 
the Co-op, 303 Potrero #6 (in the Old Sash Mill), $5 
members, $7.50 non-members. To sign up or for 
more info, call 425-SOLA. 


THE TRANSITION FROM UCSC TO INDEPEN- 
DENCE is not always painless, and many seniors 
have an impending sense that they will be held out 
over a cliff and then let go. To make the anticipation a 
little less excruciating, to suggest some of the easier 
ways of landing or even of directing your own flight, 
two seminars on “Transition for Seniors” are being 
offered by the Connections. One will be Thurs. April 
16 at the Merrill Connection, and one on Mon. April 
20 at the Kresge Connection, from 3:30 to 5 pm. A 
Career Advisor, Ellie Foster, and a counselor, Carol 
Smith, will be the resource persons. 


STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS AT UCSC will 
soon have another opportunity to make use of The 
Christian Science Monitor resource files. Place: McHenry 
Library, April 13, 14, 15, 9am-4pm, and also Cowell 
College, April 16, 1lam-2pm. 


SANTA CRUZ WALDORF SCHOOL end of term 
assembly and open house, 9 am, Friday, April 10, 
1981. 


THE COUNSELING CENTER and WINGSPREAD. 
are co-sponsoring a Lesbian Therapy Group designed 
for women concerned about their use of prescription 
drugs, alcohol and street drugs. For more informa- 
tion call Alice at 425-5525. Please call by April 13. The 
group is limited to ten participants. 


THE SUPPORT COMMITTEE FORTHE ATLANTA 
Children’s Summer Project, a group of concerned 
parents and citizens from Santa Cruz, will be on the 
streets of Santa Cruz on Saturday April 11 conducting 
a petition drive to protest the murder of innocent 
Black chldren in Atlanta, Georgia. Volunteers with 
petitions will be at the Pacific Garden Mall, Capitola 
Mall, UCSC campus, Flea Market on Soquel Ave., 
and the Boardwalk/Wharf area from 1 1am-3pm. For 
more info, call 429-6201. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY WOMEN‘S COMMIS- 
SION plans its second regional meeting of 1981 in 
the third supervisorial district on April 9. The meeting, 
6:30 pm in the Civic Auditorium, ABC room, 307 
Church St., is part of a series of alternate month 
meetings rotated thrgugh each district. Women of 
Supervisor Patton’s arid adjoining districts are espe- 
cially encouraged to attend this regional mecting and 
discuss the issue “Sexual Harrassment in the Work- 
place— How. itAffects Women.” A film titled *Pre- 
venting Sexual Harrassment” will be shown at approx- 
imately 7:30. 


TO HELP PROTECT MOTHER EARTH FROM 
uranium interests which threaten thousands of resi- 
dehts of San Luis Obispo and Monterey Counties 

th long-term-radiological contamination, the Red 
Wind Intertribal Native American non-profit Foun- 
dation is presenting a benefit concert on Sat., April 18 
at 7:30 pm, at the Veteran's Memorial Bldg. in San 
Luis Obispo. Appearing at the concert will be The 
Friends of Ned Perkins, The Red Wind Singers and 
Drummers, Grey Singing Horse, Tox and The Great 
Spirit Dream Drum Band with Freda Slaves and Sue 
Flay and much more. Tickets are $4 advance, $5 at 
the door. 


IF YOU LIKED THE RALLY, YOU'LL LOVE 
THE MEETING! The Third World and Native 
American Studies Support Group is having a meeting 
to discuss future strategies in our struggle to establish 
a Third World and Native American Studies Program. 
Come to the Baobab Room at Merrill College on 
Friday, April 10 at 10 am. There will be cookies for all 
faithful revolutionaries! 
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Capital punishment: 
No deterrent 
to crime 


by Richard von Busack 


Although no one has been executed by the State of 
California since 1967, it seems only a matter of time before 
capital punishment is performed here again on a regular 
basis. In the past nine vears, there have been two death 
penalty ballot initiatives in California—virtually all that 
standsbetween its reinstatement is an anti-capital punish- 
ment governor and the automatic legal appeals upon the 
sentencing of death. 

Acoording to a recent Newsweek poll, 65 percent of the 
counuy favors the death penalty as a solution to the rise of 
violent crime. Whenever the crime rate rises, there is a 
public demand for executions. Whether capital punishment 
discourages murder is almost a moot point; the death 
penalty seems to serve as ceremonial proof that society is 
firmly in control, Apologists for the penalty (such as 
Jonathan Kirsch in this months New West) draw less upon 
statistics for their arguments than upon the emotional 
appeal of capital punishment. 

“Of course,” Kirsch writes, “the 72 percent majority that 
endorsed the death penalty in 1978 (by: voting ves on 
Proposition 17) were probably less concerned with abstract 
nouons of criminal deterrence than with the more elemental 
question of secing justice done— the simple idea that such 
evildoers have chosen to conmit such outrageous and 
revolting crimes that they forfeit their right to live among 
us. 

Kirsch moves from this statement into a common feature 
of pro-death penalty literature—a catalogue of several especi- 
ally hideous crimes to prove how inhuman the average 
denizen of death row is. 

Proponents of the death penalty are using a new thesis to 
reinstate capital punishment. This arguinent is clarified in 
columnist Mike Royko’s piece in the March 26 Chicago Sun- 
Times, upon the execution of Steve Judy: 

“Those who oppose the death penalty sav that nothing is 
gained by killing a killer. [ think that something is gained. 
Revenge. And if that act of revenge brings even the tiniest 


scouiawiceon both sides of the Taw pi arte oie ae oot 


sense of reliefand comfort to the families of victims, it is well 
worth taking the life of a killer.” 

Ideally, realpolitik aside, prisons are intended to either 
separate criminals from the rest of us, or to rehabilitate 
them. To imprison someone for the rest of their life is more 
severe than we can imagine. But there are solid, rational 
reasons for life imprisonment. There are none for the death 
penalty. In the research I've done, I've yet to see any 
scholarly or well-considered support for it. Statistics are 
ambiguous; whether the crime rate is lower in New York, 
currently without the death penalty, than it is in Illinois, 
which executes its murderers, hardly enters anyone’s argu- 
ments. In this one example, the state with capital punish- 
ment has the higher murder rate. On the other hand, 
Michigan has no capital punishment, yet has the highest 
murder rate of any state in the country. It also has the 


highest state-wide unemployment rate. In any case, the 


statistics offer no clear proof that the death penalty is” 


efficient. 

In his memoirs about his 12 years as warden of San 
Quentn, 88 Men and Two Women, Clinton Duffy recounts the 
story of Alfred Wells, a convict who helped install the gas 
chamber in the late 1930s. After his parole, Wells got drunk 
one night and killed his wife; he was sentenced to die in the 
gas chamber. Here was a man who knew more about the gas 
chamber than the warden himself. Yet he was not deterred 
from murder. Warden Duffy writes that “I have yet to meet 
the man who let the thought of the gas chamber stop him 
from comitting murder. People kill on impulse, and the 
penalty is of no concern at the moment that impulse 
comes.” 

But capital punishment has a lot of emotional appeal; 
when logical arguments fail, supporters of the penalty fall 
back upon the “eye for an eye” argument. This tenet, which 
dates from the code of Hammurabi (c. 1800 BC) is the first 
argument for capital punishment. However, the code 
replaces the death penalty with a monetary penalty for 
killing someone below oneselfin social rank. This latter idea 
is honored in its own wav in our society: very few members 
of the upper class are sentenced to death. 


Moreover, the demographics of capital punishment are 
sometimes an extension of the lynch law. Although there are 
currently more whites than Blacks on death row, a higher 
percentage of the Black and Hispanic population are 
sentenced to death than whites. 

There have been many complaints that the state delays 
executions, as if this most serious official decision should be 
hurried. It is a tribute to our judicial svstem that it has been 
unresponsive to public pressure along these lines. Public 
pressure killed the Rosenbergs and Sacco and Vanzetti; 
unresponsiveness to this pressure gave us the Leopold-Loeb 
decision. This case proved that even a “thrill-killer™ can be 
rehabilitated — Leopold, paroled in 1958, ended his days as 
a doctor in Puerto Rico. 

President Reagan is in favor of capital punishment. The 
Supreme Court is highly unlikely to reverse their 1975 
decision: that the penalty is not “crucl and unusual punish- 
ment.” despite America’s judicial history. With the new 
political swing to the right, questions of whether the decline 
in our quality of life, the proliferation of handguns, or the 
climination of social programs affect the crime rate as much 
as the lack of capital punishment will probably go un- 
answered, The media and the people are demanding the 
return of capital punishment, and now there stating that 
they don’t really care whether it has an effect on the erie 
rate or not. They just want it for revenge. The miugde 
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A dramatic increase in student morale 
has been directly linked to the reappearance 
of the legendary Yogonut tree. 

Campus psychologists are encouraged 
by these findings, citing a marked drop in 
cases of ‘finals frenzy,’ ‘da blues’ and 
‘careerum decisionum,’ commonly known as 
what-am-I-going-to-do-with-the-rest-of- 
my-life? 

Commented one staff member, “It’s only 
natural, since all the good things of the 
Yogonut tree are packed into these 
Yogonut™ bars.” Students are now packing 
away Yogonut bars in record numbers. 

Added another counselor, “I may not 
be needed around here much longer, thanks 
to the Yogonut bar. But thanks to the 
Yogonut bar, I’m feeling pretty good about 
it, too.’ 
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emember: Take care of it, 
and it'll take care of you. 


Faculty Members! 


Let Kinko's help you organize and 
distribute material among your 
students and colleagues with our 
unique 
PROFESSORS’ PUBLISHING PLAN. 


Leave required reading materials 
with Kinko's instead of, or in 
addition to, the campus library 
reserve book room. Kinko's will 


copy them and sell them directly 
to your students. 


KINKO'S 


1211 MISSION ST. (408) 423-8276 
509 CEDAR ST. (408) 425-1177...] 
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Perplexed? 


No need to be— 

not when KZSC’s 
around at 88.1. FM. 
It’s your key to the 
highway—music, 
news, comedy, public 
and private affairs. 
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SOCIAL 

SCIENCE 
“UNDER- 

GRADUATES: 


Do you want to publish 
your paper in | 
REDWOODS, =. 

a new UCSC social 
science journal publish- 
ing undergraduate 
students’ papers in the 
social sciences? 

The first issue will be 
out in May 1981. 


If you have a paper you 
like, drop it by the 
Merrill Steno Pool. 


Deadline for papers, 
April 17 


For more information call: 


x2052 
x4539 
x4054 


Moving freely 
through 
nighttime streets 


by Rasa Gastaitis 


* Editor’s note: Today many Americans are responding to a nationwide 


increase in street crime by staying off the streets—or arming 
themselves. But others seem to have a special capacity for defusing 
dangerous situations which allows them to move freely through the 
nighttime streets. PNS editor Rasa Gustaitis profiles a diverse group of 
people who depend for their safety not on weapons or door locks, but on 
personal confidence, inner calm, intuition and attention to their 
surroundings. 


Why do some people seem bor under an angry star, 


_ Tepeatedly becoming victims of violence by strangers, while 


others navigate unharmed through dangerous situations? Is 
that simply fate or is there an explanation? 

The question is of vital importance. But as statistics 
documenting street attacks mount and citizens continue to 
arm themselves, shun evening walks and buy more locks for’ 
their doors, little heed has been paid to the more personal 
dynamics of self-protection. _ 

People who come through tight situations unscathed 
advise from experience that an attitude of confidence, 
attention to intuition, awareness of surroundings and inner 
calm are far more important to basic self-defense than 
muscle, weapons or locks. 

Those who navigate accordingly are a diverse lot, but their 
stories have meaning for everyone. 

Sister T.A. Ortiz isa nun. She is short and stocky, with eyes 
that are usually warm and ready to laugh, but can also flash 
with righteous anger. She commutes daily from a convent 
on the outskirts of San Francisco to.work in an office 
downtown, often staying after hours and leaving an empty 
building to catch a bus on a near-deserted street. 

Earlier she lived in a Catholic college within the city; after 
dark, its grounds offered plenty of hiding room for lurkers 
and prowlers. Yet she has never been attacked or even 
significantly bothered. And while she trusts God to be her 
protector, she also believes that the Lord expects you to take 
care of yourself. 

Before stepping out into a night street Sister T.A. makes 
sure she looks and feels right. This means dressing in a way 
that does not draw attention and not carrying anything that 
looks valuable. . 

“You can’t afford to look wealthy now that there are so 
many people who are poor,” she explains. 

As important as outer garments is her state of mind. “I 
make sure I’m notafraid,” she says. “If 1 am, I get off the bus 
in a lighted place and call a friend to pick me up. But if I get 
just a tinge of fear 1 swing my arms and walk kind of military- 
like, to shed this feeling.” 

Hers is a sound practice, psychologists agree. Studies 
have shown that muggers and rapists tend to avoid women 
who look self-assured, and pick on those who project a 
fearful, tentative attitude. 

Generally, Sister T.A. looks people directly into the eyes. 
But in the street she avoids meeting the eyes of disquieting 
strangers. 

There have been instances, however, when she has felt a 
call for more elaborate safety precautions. 

‘Going across those grounds— up all those steps—in the 
dark,” she recalls, ‘sometimes I’d muss up my hair and walk 
crazy. People will think twice before attacking a crazy.” 

Once, when a man sat next to Sister T.A. in a near-empty 
movie theater and started to breathe rapidly, she began to 
scratch herself. “I scratched my head, under my arms, my 
back, as though I had cooties. Pretty soon he moved,” she 
laughs. 

Like Sister T.A., Lester Jones, a Black actor, trusts his 


intuition. The one time he walked right into trouble was 
when he ignored it. 

It was in Buffalo, New York, several years ago,” he 
remembers. “Buffalo had been having racial problems but 
our company had been invited to perform. 

‘I have an adventurousattitude, I’m ina new environment 
1 like to explore. As I walked downtown, though, I felt the 
tension so I stayed in well-lit areas. 

“I stopped in a sandwich place and bar, had a sandwich 
and a drink. It was a mixed bar but it didn’t seem friendly. So 
I found a place where I could stand and observe. And I saw 
the guy who later attacked me. 

“Something caught my eye and my mind but I couldn’t 
put my finger on it. / 

“Two blocks from the hotel he approached me, with 
German shepherd. I felt the energy coming as he bent down 


,to undo the leash but my reaction was not fast enough. 


When I first saw him I should have crossed the street. But at 
least I didn’t panic. Panic is what gets a lot of people in 
trouble. 

“From his invective, I understood he must be a member 


_of the American Nazi Party. He let the dog off and yelled 


‘Kill.’ 

The dog grabbed my arm and the guy was beating me 
with a leash.” 

Jones pushed the man out of the way and ran down the 
street with the dog on his arm (a down jacket cushioned the 
bite). Eventually, the man called his dog. 

“This made me even more aware on the street,” he said. 
“My mistake was in the bar. I didn’t follow through on my 
intuition. I should have called a cab. You talk with people 
who have been attacked and you will find that usually, 
somewhere along the line they had a doubt.” 

The incident did not end his determination to explore 
new places. ‘“‘But you have to be aware, so you can go 
anywhere,” he says. “You got a mean coat, you want to show 
it off—don’t walk with it through the Tenderloin (a heavy 
crime area in San Francisco). Certain areas seem safe but— 
it’s sort of like reading between the lines. Some nights I see 
so many incidents happening that could lead to violence, I 
just go home. 

“I’ve never been a believer in guns,” he adds. “I think 

people have to look within themselves: what can I do to 
project an image that I’m not a pushover? Guns give you a 
false sense of security and with someone who’s paranoid, 
guns can just make him a potential murderer.” 
' Jones says he even stopped carrying his favorite Swedish 
Boy Scout knife because “it dawned on me one day I was 
keeping it for a sense of security.” He wants to be sure he 
builds his confidence on what’s inside, rather than investing 
it in any weapon. 

That also goes for Darryl DeVore, a composer and 
musician who for a dozen years has earned his living making 
bamboo flutes and selling them in the streets and on the — 
campuses of the San Francisco Bay Area. He has been 
held up repeatedly. 

“If I had carried guns instead of flutes in my bag I’d be 
dead long ago,” he reflected. 

Itis hard to imagine DeVore with a weapon. He is slight of 
build, with eyes that are light blue and very clear, and his 
face is weathered from many years out of doors. When he 
walks he seems to lope. The flute bag, which is almost always 
on his back, has caused him to stoop slightly. He suggests a 
creature both gentle and wild. Among his recent compositions 
is “Blackbird Variations,” based ona tune he learned from a 
blackbird. He often plays his flutes with birds. 

One night, a few years ago, he was walking home ona dark - 
street when four youths accosted him. They seemed to be on 
drugs and one held a gun. DeVore handed over his wallet, 
which contained his day’s earnings, six dollars. Then one of 
the gang looked into his flute bag and something changed. 


He began to talk about music. 

“It became a kind of cultural exchange,” recalled DeVore. 
“It was long, and almost tearful. At the end they said they 
had made a mistake and gave me back my wallet.” ” 

Another dangerous confrontation occurred in the back of 
a crowded city bus. DeVore sensed something, looked up 
and saw that the passenger wedged next to him was pointing 
a gun at his head: “What you gonna do now, man?” he 
asked, mocking. 

DeVore did not move. His flute bag was between his knees 
and his right hand was on it. He was sure the man was 
crazed. He looked steadily at him and acknowledged the 
helplessness he felt: “Maybe I’ll just shit in my pants, man.” 

The gunman laughed. He pushed his way to the door and 
stepped off. 

This writer has more than once escaped trouble by acting 
on intuition. Some she could have avoided entirely if she 
had been alert sooner. 

Once, hitchhiking in Northern California because she 
had missed a bus and was ina rush, she let her eagerness for 
a ride distract her from the usual precaution of scrutinizing 
the driver before getting in. The moment it was too late to 
get out she knew her blunder. 

Impending violence exuded from the man. He turned on 
the radio and kept looking across at her body in a way that 
terrified her. 

Though he did not want to talk, she kriéw she had to keep 
him talking, about common, ordinary things. She asked 
about his job, the town where he lived, things pertaining to 
him as a normal person. And she told him how glad she was 
of the ride because her husband and baby were expecting 
her up the road and he would be worried if she did not soon 
appear. 

As she kept talking about the baby— following some kind 
of instinctive clue—he suddenly turned off the highway. “I 


have to pick up some tools,” he said. “You can wait. If you 
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Never back your assailant 
into a corner from which 
there is one way out. 


don’t have a ride when I come back I’ll pick you up again.” 

There was a convenience store at the exit. She jumped out 
and walked toward it. He drove a short ways, made a U-turn 
and, without stopping for anything, came back. She shook 
her head. ‘‘Thanks. I’ll stop here for a coke.” 

A study of the behavior of rapists and their victims, 
conducted by the Queen’s Bench Foundation, an organiza- 
tion of women attorneys and judges, in 1977 confirmed that 
many rapists do something odd: before the assault, they 
may give the woman a chance to escape. She ignores it— 
dismissing the fear she feels.as paranoia. 

Leaving a way out is also crucial to self-protection. Every 
kid who grew up in a tough neighborhood knows that you 
never let a guy get into a corner from which there is no 
escape because then a fight is inevitable. 

Peter Grenell, a state official, was sitting in a cocktail 
lounge with a male friend. He had been scribbling and his 
pen lay on the table. A man came up, picked it up and 
without a word walked off with it toward the bar. 

Grenell’s friend, being closer to the aisle, offered to 
retrieve the pen. But when he asked for it, the stranger said 
the pen belonged to him. When Grenell saw his friend take 
the other man’s lapel, he rose from his seat. Saturday night, 
fights were not unknown in this place and the situation was 
looking ominous. 

He walked up to the‘fnan and in a casual, matter-of-fact 
voice said, “Excuse me, can I have my pen back, please?” 

“Oh,” said the man and handed it back. Grenell’s 
appearance announced that there might be two men to 


fight, but his words provided a polite way out for the pen 
thief. 

“The trick is to start in soft and see what happens. As soon 
as you move too quickly you back someone up and you’re in 
an adversary model. You don’t throw away all the cards, 
leaving room for only the heaviest response. I didn’t want to 
bust the guy’s head, I wanted my pen.” 

Terry Dobson, holder of a fourth-degree black belt in 
Aikido, said that Grenell’s approach is an essential element 


‘in the martial arts. He had been studying the art intensively 


for three years in Japan when he understood its essential 
principle. 

“My teacher, the founder of Aikido, taught us that Aikido 
is the art of reconciliation,” said Dobson. “Whoever has the 
mind to fight has broken his connection with the universe,” 
he said. “If you wy to dominate other people, you are 
already defeated.” 

Nevertheless, Dobson was eager to test out the effective- 
ness of his martial skills in actual combat. He hoped for a 
situation in which he could be a hero in some innocent 
person’s defense. 

He saw his chance one day ona Tokyo train. A big laborer, 
dirty and drunk, staggered in and began to curse and harass 
other travelers. He swung at a woman holding a baby and 
tried to kick an old lady. 

“My ethical light was green,” decided Dobson, who 
stands six feet tall and at that time weighed 225 pounds. He 
rose and gave the man a look of contempt. He planned to lay 
him out, but he had to get him to make the first move. So 
Dobson sneered and blew him an insolent kiss. The man 
shouted and gathered himself to rush in. 

“At that moment someone else shouted, ‘Hey! It was ear- 
splitting. I remember being struck by the strangely joyous, 
lilting quality of it,” Dobson remembers. 

Both he and the drunk turned and looked down ona tiny 
elderly gentleman who beamed at the laborer. “C’mere,” he 
called to him. “What you been drinking?” 

“Sake,” yelled the man, “and it’s none of your goddam 
business.’ ” 

“‘ Oh, that’s wonderful,’ said the old man. ‘You see, I love 
sake, too.’” And he proceeded to tell how he and his wife go 


into the garden each evening with a warm bottle of sake and . 


sit on a bench admiring their persimmon tree. 

“As the old man spoke, the big man softened. Before 
long, he began to sob. ‘I don’t got no wife, I don’t got no 
home, I don’t got no job, I don’t got no money, I don’t got 
nowhere to go. I’m so ashamed of myself.’ ” 

“Standing there in my well-scrubbed youthful innocence, 
my make-this-world-safe-for-democracy righteousness, I 
suddenly felt dirtier than he was,” said Dobson. 

As he got off at his stop, he saw the laborer sprawled on 


the seat, his head in the old man’s lap. The old man was 


looking at him with both compassion and delight, while one 
hand stroked his matted head. 

“What I had wanted to do with muscle and meanness had 
been accomplished with a few kind words,” Dobson said. I 
had seen Aikido tried in combat, and the essence of it was 
love, as the founder had said.” 

Dobson, who now lives in San Francisco, is writing a book 
on self-defense, to be tided Safe and Alive. 

There is, of course, no absolute protection against 
random violence and unprovoked attack. But stories of 
people who have cultivated an ability to deflect harm show 
that in many situations we do have a choice in whether or not 
we become victims. 


Here are some ot the most basic principles to keep in mind 
for safety in the streets: 

@ Project a confident attitude that indicates you are 
neither vulnerable nor provocative. 

@ Be aware of what is around you. Do not dream in the 
street to the point of becoming oblivious to your surroundings. 

@ If a confrontation seems to be shaping up, step aside if 
possible. 

@ If challenged or attacked, stay centered: mind and body 
alert and relaxed, ready to respond to fast changes. 

@ Observe your assailant—not the weapon but the person 


holding it. All too often, especially when faced with a gun, 


people become transfixed by the weapon and lose their 
capacity for seeing the person behind it or dealing with him. 

@ Never back your assailant into a corner from which 
there is only one way out. 


Lunch 11:30-2 M-F 
Sunday Brunch 10-2 
Private catering available 


ai 
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Cedar St. Cafe 


411 Cedar Str.et, Santa Cruz 423-2087 


Gallery & Garden offer a truly unique atmosphere 
along with exclusive private catering for 
all occasions requiring that special touch. 


Featuring fine wine by the glass 


Menu planning & cooking to the 
highest standards of Cordon Bleu 
by Jillie 
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DO YOU HAVE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? 
@ HOSPITALIZATION? 

@ MAJOR SURGERY? 

@ SPECIALISTS CARE? 

@ PREGNANCY CARE? 


REMEMBER...Your registration fees only — 


cover the services available at Cowell Student 
Health Center. 


Plan ahead! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health: 


Insurance! 
$41.50 per quarter 
$70.75 for Spring quarter through Summer 


Selling periods for the 1980—81 policy year are: 
Spring Quarter: April 2 — April 17 
Summer Session: June 1 — July 1 


Pick up an application form at the Health Center 
or your college office. Complete the entire form and 
take it with your check to the Cashier’s Office. 
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Counseling & Psychological 
Service Groups 


Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service with professionally trained 
counselors located in each college. The staff members come from a variety of backgrounds and have 
special interest in helping students explore various issues. In addition to individual counseling, the 
Counseling Service will offer the following groups Spring 1981. Unless otherwise indicated, all groups 
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will begin during the week of April 13. 


f° 
Fa 


Black Women’s Group 
Wed. 7-9 pm 

An opportunity for all UCSC Black women (stud- 
ents, faculty, and staff) to meet socially and share 
interests, ideas, and plan and implement extra- 
curricular activities. Meetings are monthly. 
Oakes Room 316 Contact Josie King, x2841 


Student Outreach Services 
TBA 


Students will develop and participate in student 
service projects which meet changing needs within 
the college or campuswide setting. 

Contact Josie King, x2841 or Katia Panas, x2572 


Chicana Women’s Group 
TBA 


All Chicana women are invited to come, share 
experiences and enjoy other activities. 
Contact Katia Panas, x2572 


25 and Older Student's Group 
Tues. 3:15-5 pm 


This group is for students 25 and older wanting a 
time to talk together and explore their special 
concerns, interests, joys, and sorrows in a small 
group setting. 

Kresge Rust Room Contact Jacob Sidman, x4240 


Self Directed Counseling 
Thurs. 3:30-5:30 


Participants will learn some of the fundamentals 
of Re-evaluation Counseling, a powerful approach 
to parser and social change. These principles 
will be applied in regular co-counseling sessions, 
and further developed in the group. Some readings 
will be required. 

Counseling Group Room Contact Ray Charland, 
x2375 


Psychomotor Group 
Tues. 7:30-9 pm 


These group sessions utilize body energies sand 
tensions as well as cognitive material to release 
both physical and mental blocks. There will be 
some exercises and trainings in awareness of body 
energies. Anyone interested in this group should 
call x4481 for an interview with Carol Smith before 
entering the group. 


TA (Transactional Analysis) Group 
Tues. 9-11 am (Starting 4/14) 

This will be both a learning and experiential 
group. The. focus will be on dialogues—silent, 
inner, and here-and-now interactions between 


Spring 1981 


people. In particular, the communication patterns 
between authority figures, i.e. parents, teachers, 
etc., and students and the resulting expectations, 
shoulds, and oughts will be surfaced and re- 
examined. The group will meet for six sessions. 
Charles E. Merrill Lounge Contact Carol Smith, 
x4481 


Focus on Relationships 
TBA 


This group will be for any students interested in 
looking at issues they have in relating to people 
who are important in their lives. The issues might 
include beginning, ending, or starting new relation- 


ships. If interested, call for an interview with Max 


Camarillo, x2895. 


General Counseling Group 
Wed. 1-3 pm (Starting 4/22) 


This group is intended for students who wish to 
discuss and explore a wide range of personal 
concerns such as loneliness, relationships, direction 
in life...in a supportive context. 

Health Center Conference Room Contact Gary 
Shoemaker, x2753 or Dorothy Levin, x2273 


Theses and Oral Exams 
Mon. 3-5 pm (Starting 4/13) 


Four meetings devoted to problems, questions, 
and anxieties regarding the writing and present- 
ation of theses, as well as strategies for oral 
examinations. 

Counseling Group Room Contact Shiela Hough, 
x2828 or Carol Proudfoot, x2895 


Therapy Group 


TBA 


This group is designed for individuals who are 
highly motivated to work, preferably those who 
have had prior individual counseling and would 
now benefit from group therapy. Please call to 
schedule an individual interview before the first 
meeting. 

Contact Carol Proudfoot, x2895 


Communication/Assertion Skills Class 
Mon. 2:30-4 pm (Starting 4/13) 


This group is designed for individuals who are 
interested in learning the basics of assertiveness— 
an optional style of behaving and communicating. 
Assertiveness training attempts to help us get in 
touch with our own rights and to learn a variety of 
ways to protect them, while not hurting others. 
Classroom Unit |, Room 101 (Women’s Re-entry 
‘Center) Contact Corinne Harris, x2552 


"LEFT TURN 


Crime is on the rise in America. What we are witnessing, 
however, is not merely the result of new reporting methods 
or paranoia resulting from run-away TV violence. The harsh 
reality of crime is that every man, woman and child in this 
country faces a future in which they are more-likely-than- 
not to be on the receiving end of one serious felonious 
activity or another. 

Many of us will become victims of pyramidal corporate or 
“white collar’ crimes when we buy deliberately unsafe or 
price-fixed products, or get cancer from companies that 
know they are putting carcinogenic products on the market 
or using them in their workplaces. More directly violent 
crimes such as rape, murder, assault, burglary and the like 
are also rapidly becoming prominent features of daily life in 
the United States. Although it is true that the poor will suffer 
a much higher proportion of all these forms of crime, none 
of us will be left untouched by the exploding rate of crime in 
America. 

Unfortunately, up to this point the conservative right 
seems to have monopolized the issue of crime. I say 
“unfortunately” not simply because I am concerned that the 
left has missed an “opportunity” to grab a good issue. 
Rather, it is unfortunate because if we leave the issue of 
crime to the right we are leaving it in the hands of people 
who seem to havea principled stake in treating symptoms as 
if they were causes and imposing impressively tough- 
sounding “solutions” which have demonstrated their irrele- 
vance over a period of several decades. 


Crime is essentially an expression of 
social disorder, and law and order 
solutions do nothing to stop it. 


Realistically, if ‘law and order” policies really helped stop 
violent crimes, I think we would have to trade off some civil 


liberties to accomplish the goal. The simple fact is that law. 


and order programs which beef up police and police 
technology, increase sentences, and threaten everyone’s 
civil liberties, do nothing to decrease violent crimes. Nume- 
rous studies (such as those done on this campus by 
sociologists) have demonstrated that longer sentences, the 
death penalty, and increased police patrols do not deter 
crime effectively. Ironically, to whatever extent that they 
threaten our sense of freedom and community, they tend to 
increase the atmosphere of social decay that encourages 
crime. 

I obviously don’t have space in this brief article to detail a 
full program on crime, but a basic approach is not difficult 
to outine. Crime is essentially an expression of social 
disorder. Economic crimes like burglary, and irrational 
crimes like rape, assault, ete. are more directly correlated to 
unemployment than to any other factor. As we write off our 
cities and squander our wealth on absurd military adven- 
tures like the MX missile subway; as work becomes increas- 
ingly alienated and purposeless; as women continue to be 
viewed as objects for male gratification; and as whatever 
sense of community we still have is lost to the ridiculous 
conservative premise that possibility for wealth for the few 
justifies misery or boredom for the millions, we should not 
be surprised that drug abuse, crime and the like are growing 
like wildfire. 

Only a new economic program of full and meaningful 
employment and a new sense of social purpose in America 
could begin to turn it around. We need to see a new 
progressive emphasis on the issue of crime developed in the 
context of this kind of American renewal. v 


Mike Rotkin is a lecturer in Community Studtes and a member of the 


“Santa Crux City Council and the New American Movement. 
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Levi case: 
Who’s wearing 
the pants? 


by Don Kass & John Haber 


A proposed settlement has just been reached in one of the 
largest class action suits in state history, the case of Levi- 
Strauss, promising to return millions of dollars to Cali- 
fornia’s consumers. The problem is that hardly anyone will 
benefit, except perhaps Attorney Genreal George Deukmejian. 

It will be up to consumers and ultimately the San 
Francisco Superior Court on April 27, to decide the fairness 
of the settlement. 

The defendant is Levi Strausss of San Francisco, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of western wear. Initially 
accused of price fixing five years ago, Levi will be forced to 


pay $12.25 million into a settlement fund. Overa quarter of 


the fund will be used to pay for the services of the Attorney 
General and for administrative costs. The remainder will go 
to those Californians who purchased boy's and men’s jeans 
between 1972 and 1976. 

Sound like a good proposal? At first glance, perhaps. But 
upon a closer look, the settlement is a hoax promising trivial 
relief to consumers. 

The suit began when the Federal Trade Commission 
accused Levi of unlawfully forcing some 15,000 clothing 
dealers to set prices for Levi products at an artificially high 
level. The FTC also claimed that the jeans maker coerced 
dealers who resisted and falsely informed them that the 
jeans were “fair-trade” products with prices fixed by law. 

Although not admitting guilt, Levi signed an agreement 
17 months later promising not to price-fix in the future. 
Several state attorney generals, including California’s, then 
filed anti-trust suits against Levi on the same grounds as the 
federal suit. 

Potential liability of Levi in California alone is about $318 
million, For some reason, however, Deukmejian decided to 
sete for a mere 3 percent of that. 

Desiring to appear as a consumer advocate, Deukmejian 
at first wanted to personally go on television to inform 
Californians of the settlement. But he hastily withdrew his 


Evening entrance around back 
1549 Pacific Garden Mall 


(in “Top O' The Mall” building) 


Let your mother know 
where you are. 


—Send her a subscription to City on a Hill. For only As, 


a year you can keep her entertained with the best college 
weekly in California. Write us at the Stonehouse, UCSC, 
Santa Cruz, 95064 and buy your mom some peace of 
mind. It may be the start of something new. 
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RESTAURANT 
Middle Eastern & 
Mediterranean Cuisine 
Meals, Snacks, 
Desserts, Coffee & Sa) 
Beer & Wine 
Homecooking at its best! 


425-0450 


plan in the face of severe public criticism that his ad 
campaign was merely a media ploy to aid his expected 
candidacy for governor next year. 

An advertising agency employed by Deukmejian came up 
with a new plan. Notices would be sent out to all of 
California’s households, informing them of the Attorney 
General’s splendid work and the pot of money at the end ofa 
claim form. Michael Landon would publicize the refund on 
television, thanking Deukmejian for all his work. 

The settlement has been attacked by a number of public 
interest and consumer groups for several reasons, nc ne of 
which are revealed by Deukmejian’s media campaign. 


First, the refund plan is meaningless and trivial. While the 
Attorney General’s notice claims that consumers will receive 
up to $2 for each pair of jeans purchased, this simply is not 
true. 

According to documents submitted to the San Francisco 
Superior Court, consumers could receive as little as 11 cents 
per pair of jeans. On the other hand, Deukmejian is the big 
winner, earning $1.2 million in attorney’s fees for a case in 
which the Federal Trade Commission did most of the work. 

Second, the settlement discriminates against women. The 
Attorney General was appointed to represent all purchasers 
of all Levi products, and yet he refused to include women’s 
jeans in the settlement. 

Third, the refund procedure is an invasion of privacy 
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TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


SAN FRANCISCO (415) 433-1763 | BERKELEY (415) 849-4044 

1 Security Pacific Pl. 94108 64 Shattuck Square 94704 
PALO ALTO (415) 327-0841 DAVIS (916) 753-4800 
499 Hamilton Ave. 94301 204 F Street 95616 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major US 


since it requires answers to some very personal questions. 

Last, the refund procedure affords no protection against 
false claims. Even Deukmejian himself has admitted that 
there could be over 300,000 fraudulent claims, and that he 
will be nearly powerless to prevent this. The real loser is the 
honest consumer who receives less money because of the 
exaggerated number of claims. 

Some consumers think that there is a better way to 
distribute the money—something that will be more mean- 
ingful to consumers than the candy money offered by 
Deukmejian’s settlement. Their idea is to create a Consumer 
Trust Fund, whose sole purpose would be preventing future 
corporate price fixing. 

The entire amount of the settlement would be deposited. 
into the Trust Fund without having to deduct administrative 
costs. With the initial deposit of the Levi settlement, the 
interest alone (as much as $1 million annually) would be 
enough to sustain the Trust Fund indefinitely. 

Not only would the Trust Fund’s activites mean better 
quality and safer products for the consumer dollar, but it 
would cause lower prices for some products through 
increased competition between companies. 

The Consumer Trust Fund has the support of some State 
officials, including State Department of Consumer Affairs 
Director Richard Spohn. Even Levi Strauss does not oppose 
the idea. 

Although unprecedented in California, the fund is not a 
new idea. For example, four years ago, Allied Chemical 
Corporation was fined for dumping toxic chemicals into a 
Virginia river. Out of the fines, totalling some $8 million, 
came the creation of the Virginia Environmental Fund. Still 
going strong, the Fund is used to protect Virginia’s en- 
vironment through toxic chemical research and mediation 
of environmental problems. 

Deukmejian has criticized the Consumer Trust as being a 
windfall for public interest law groups. Not so. The fund 
would be independent of government, business and public 
interest law firms. The activities of the Trust Fund would, 
however, kick the Attorney General}s office out of the 
limelight. 

Directors of the fund would be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General and consumer groups. 

San Francisco Superior Court Judge Ira Brown will rule 
on Deukmejian’s plan April 27, 1981. All purchasers of Levi 
products between 1972 and 1976 have a right to express 
their opinions to the Court. V = 


DAT CLASSES 
ENROLLING NOW! 


PREPARE FOR 


MCAT: DAT: LSAT 
GRE - GRE PSYCH - GRE BIO - GMAT 


PCAT - OCAT - VAT - MAT - SAT - CPA 
TOEFL - MSKP - NAT'L MED BOARDS - VQE 
ECFMG - FLEX - NAT’L DENTAL BOARDS 


PODIATRY BOARDS - NURSING BOARDS 
[ze EDUCATIONAL _ @ voamingis nome stuge cea constantly 


@ Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends 
+ @ Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff 
*e Complete TEST-n-TAPE®" facilities for review of 
class lessons and supolementarv materials 
e Opportunity to make up missed lessons 


updated by researchers expert in their field. 


®@ Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 85 centers. 


ities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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WOMEN 


Women’s Work Furlough’s alternative to a cell 


Making Jail Work 


WWE enables a woman to stay in the community rather 
than labeling her a “lawbreaker” who must be isolated. 


by Nina Carson 


The smell of Chinese cooking hit my nostrils as I entered 
the spacious Ben Lomond Victorian which houses the 
Women’s Work Furlough. Facility. A couple of women 
lounged around the living room watching a movie on Home 
Box Office and playing with a cat; a few more were in the 
kitchen making Red Zinger tea and cinnamon bread. 
During the course of the evening women came in from 
work, showing off the Valentines they’d purchased in town 
for their friends and family, laughing and joking about the 
day at work. They discussed plans for a roller skating outing 
that weekend. 

Somehow the Facility lacked the cold institutional feeling 
I'd always associated with jails. This is precisely the idea 
behind WWF: to enable a woman to stay in the community 
rather than punishing her or labelling her as a “lawbreaker” 
who must be isolated from the community whose sacred 

.edicts she has violated; and when her sentence is finished, 
pushing her back into this world with no job prospects and 
the stigma of “convict” on her head. 

_ Before the WWF was created six years ago, women had no 
access to the kind of work furlough that was available for 
men at the Watsonville Rehabilitation Farm, a “men only” 
minimum security institution. Women were put in a 
section of the Front St. Jail, a slightly unorthodox situation 
which held women and men, pre-trial and convicted 
convicts, in the same facility. 

After four years of operating out of a wing of the Probation 
Center (a facility intended for juveniles in which ten beds 
were made available for women “furloughees”), the facility 
was moved to its present location in Ben Lomond. The 
house has space for ten women, although the average 
population is closer to seven or eight. When I visited the 
facility only four beds were in use. Suzanne Worthen, the 
Facility’s administrator, visits the Front Street Jail every 
weekday to find arrested women who are eligible for work 
furlough. 

Women who have a history of escape, or who have been 
convicted of violent crimes, are less likely to be accepted into 
WWF (although they are not automatically excluded on this 
basis). The facility has no means for dealing with drug 
addicts; alcoholism and other forms of addiction must be 
treated before the women are admitted into WWF. 

The crimes of the women living at the facility include 
drunk driving, welfare fraud, forgery and manslaughter. 
Some of the furloughees have been pregnant, ang many 
have families who visit them one day a week. The facility also 
houses ‘“‘weekenders” whose sentences require that they 
lead normal lives the rest of the week, and who must be 
isolated only on weekends from the rest of the community. 

To be accepted into the facility a woman must be enrolled 
in school, have a job or be considered “employable” and 
actively seek work. Every minute of the furloughees’ day is 

monitored, and spot checks by probation officers ensure 
that she is in class, in the library or on the job as she has 
specified. Weekends are used for recreation and visiting 
days. Men at the Watsonville Rehab Farm have access to a 
gym for their recreational needs; women must seek 
recreation outside the facility by organizing hikes, bowling 


or roller skating outings. 

The furloughees themselves finance many of the 
workings of the facility. They pay a maintenance and 
cleaning fee, buy their own bus passes, and contribute 
towards laundry, Home Box Office, and recreation. 

The facility also provides its inmates with counseling 
services, and according to Worthen, group therapy is 
perhaps the most beneficial aspect of Women’s Work 
Furlough. “Many of the women have never had this kind of 
community, a built-in support group, like we have here,” 
she stated. “Unfortunately, when they leave the facility this 
support group suddenly ceases to exist; women are not 
allowed to return to the facility to visit and what has 
constituted a major support for them just isn’t there 
anymore.” Worthen is presently trying to organize 
counseling groups for women who have been paroled from 
WWF in an effort to extend these beneficial aspects of the 
facility to the world “outside.” 

In a recent session, one of the furloughees told Worthen 
she was “ashamed of what I did, but I’m not ashamed that 
I’m in jail.” Contrasted with the feelings of inferiority and 
inhumanity felt by most convicts in traditional institutions, 
this feeling of self-worth is invaluable. According to Bob 
Wandruf, the probation officer in charge of the facility, 
recidivism rates are generally lower among furloughees 
than among traditional convicts who return to the 
community with no job and no means to reintegrate 
themselves into a frequently hostile world. Wandruf 
believes that “we are fortunate in that we have community 
support for the facility; both the sheriff and the board of 
supervisors have been extremely supportive.” He added 
that the system is more cost-efficient than keeping violators 
in jail, where the security required to guard them makes the 
cost per convict very high. 


As the theories concerning the rehabilitative nature of 


jails are increasingly disproven by rising recidivism rates, 


punishment is fast becoming the justification for these 
institutions. The Women’s Work Furlough facility stands 
out as a viable means of rehabilitating and el Sas 
convicts into the society whose laws they have broken. 


Hustlers destroyed, continued 


Half-Shell Market—20 

804 Ocean 

427-1419 

Manager: Bob—is open to discussion. Will discuss with business 
partner. 


Village Bottle Shoppe— 24 
222 Mount Hermon Rd. 
Scotts Valley 

438-3544 

Manager: Bill Kelsey 


Gourmet Liquors— 15 
107 Leonard 
426-3060 


Manager: Fred (Refuses to remove Hustler, says he considers it 
censorship.) 


One store owner who wishes to remain anonmyous 
called one of his chain stores after a woman approached him 
about Hustler. The phone conversation was as follows, “Hey 
Harry, do we carry Hustler over there?” Pause...‘‘Get rid of 
all that goddamn stuff—get it off the stands. We don’t have 
to sell that shit to make a living.” After he hung up the phone 
he added, “I don’t handle any of that shit in my store. I hate 
it.” 


WOMEN'S CLIPSL_ 


by Tc Golez 


Weall, podner, here we are again, ridin the range of 
women’s events. Yessirree, bobby sue, we got usselves a 
whole corralful of happenin’s here an, an...whooaa, Flicka, 
down girl. Ole Flicka here gets kinda rowdy when she 


- catches sent of them wile stallions, yea, as I was sayin, we got 


us a workshop an here it is... 

“For women— mothers, babies, children and sisters who 
care about birthing,” a “renewal in mother craft” with Kate 
Bowland, Jeannine Parvati and Genesis Jansons, in benefit 
for the Santa Cruz Waldorf School. It is slated for April 25- 
26 and the cost—$30. It will be held at the Kiva Retreat 
House at 702 Water St. for further information, call: Parvati 
at 335-3714. 

If you’re in that neck of the woods, the woods being 
Sonoma state, then drop into the first West Coast Eco- 
Feminist Conference. It will be on Saturday, April 25th from 
8:30 to 7 pm and will feature over 50 workshops on topics 
like “Stopping Government Repression,” “The Army will 


make a man out of you,” and “Investigative Reporting as an 
Eco-feminist.” The conference will have childcare available 
if you register in advance, and will be wheelchair accessible. 
Cost will be on a sliding scale from $5 to $15. Not only that, 
but menfolk are also welcome there. For more information 
or a schedule of events, call (707) 664-8380 or (707) 523- 
3434, or write CREATE, 63/7 Dexter St., Santa Rosa, Ca. 
95404. 

And for you shy types, a class on assertion skills for 
women will be starting at the YWCA on April 23, and will 
continue for a total of six Thursdays. The fees are $15 and 
$19 and classes will be from 7:30 to 9:30 pm. (Flicka, don’t 
need a class on assertion, unh, uh.) 

A self-defense class taught by Gail Groves and Women 
Against Rape will be taught April 25th from 10-5 pm. The 


fee is $3 to $10 on a sliding scale. Call the YWCA at 426- 
3062. 
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by Sharan Street 


Political music and dance at PA 
Roots and Flowers, no 
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Last Sunday night Wallflower Order Dance Collective, a 
Eugene, Oregon Dance group that makes regular stops in 
Santa Cruz on its yearly west coast tour, gave a performance 
of fine feminist dance theatre. This year, however, the 
audience was also treated to the haunting sounds of Grupo 
Raiz ina benefit concert dedicated to the Salvadoran people 
and the Revolutionary Democratic Front. Though the 
collaboration between Wallflower and Grupo Raiz comes 
through such unhappy circumstances, the evening at the 
Performing Arts Theater was far from somber. 

Grupo Raiz opened the show. Composed of four Chileans, 


some exiled by the repressive military junta, and one 


of American, the group members are versatile musicians, 
°S, performing interchangeably on traditional South American 
ea instruments like the charrango, small percussion instru- 
ds 


ments, drums, guitars, flutes, and pipes. Grupo Raiz’s stage 
presence is gente and undemanding, allowing the music to 
be the center of attention, as it well deserves to be. 

The quintet performed and sang the works of contem- 
porary Chilean composers, old folk songs, and original 
compositions which set the words of Pablo Neruda and 
Puerto Rican nationalist Lolita Lebron to music. All of the 
songs were in Spanish, but the emotional quality of the 


H music and the brief but dignified introductions to the songs 
{ by members of the group served to let non-Spanish speakers 
a f understand their meanings. 

The instruments Grupo Raiz plays are so beautiful in 
themselves that the virtuosic skills of the group combined to 
produce complex harmonies of piercing beauty in the 
instrumentals. The musicians also have strong, pure voices 
that soar over the percussive music. 


Grupo Raiz works together at the La Pena Cultural Center 
in Berkeley. They have a commitment to performing live, 
for as one member of the group said, “‘Raiz means root, a 
livirig root. This is living music. It’s nota museum piece, but 
something meant to be heard.” At the end of the first half of 
the evening I heartily agreed. 

During intermission the members of Wallflower Order 


The Wallflower 
dance style is 
exuberant, athletic, 
and unstylized— 


never dull or trite. 


pranced around the stage, warming-up, twirling, leaping, 
and spinning on the dance floor. It was an unusual 
experience to sec dancers before the performance; usually 
they are cloistered backstage, waiting to magically appear. 
Wallflower seems to want to present dance with its rough 
edges still on: their taped feet, informal costumes, and 
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walk the thin line between 


voluntary and involun 


Seduction or 


tary seduction... 


Rape? 


Tess and The Postman 


- by Rita Zeidner 


Seduction has always been a popular literary themg “a 
confirmation of masculinity and the ability to conquer 
another individual. Separated from rape by only a fine line, 
it has been a euphemism for a personal violauon against 
women, 

Asa legitimate form of male aggression, hiding under the 
guise of desire, the concept of seduction has manipulated 
the image of women into one which could safely fulfill the 
fantasics of miale writers and ther literary alter-egos. This 
common portraval of male aggression/desire, female pas- 
sivity and the ulumate conquering of women once again has 
been demonstrated in two newly-released films, Tessand The 
Postman Always Rings Twice. While the two films remaim 
disunct in setany and plot, they share a common then 
WOT Ss Victimization 

Tess, based on Thomas Hardy's novel, Zess of the D 'urbervilles, 
exposes the extent to which women are perceived as 
and 


NONAULGHOMOUS socially impotent, as Shown by tt 


eet 


mvoluntary “seduction” of Tess Durbyfield (Natassia Kinski) 
by her adminng benefactor, Alec D'urberville (Leigh Lawson). 
While Thomas Hardy may have been « bit vague in nis 
descnption of the scene, merely hinting at a rape, producer 
Roman Polanski has lett tittle room for question. Alec 
violently wrestles with Tess, telling her that he is “dying for 
her. Powerless and burdened bv guilt, Tess gives in. 
Following the incident, Tess1s haunted by a personal, as well 
ay socially-intlicted, sense of responsibility for the act, and is 
finally rejected by her later and more pious lover, Angel 
Peter Firth). Destitute, she is forced into prostitution as 
Alec's nustress. Her dighitv 1s ulumately assaulted when, 
forgiwen by Angel, she conimiuts murder in order to join her 
lormierly reyecung lover 
Tess itselfas a durmyg film, beauntully photographed by 
Geoffrey Unsworth. However, its underiving message musi 
not be overlooked. Tess is a parable tor the woman who 
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Pornography in perspective, part IV 
How to hate women 


by De Clarke 


What, then, is pornography, which denies every human 
quality i in women (and Children), which advocates violence 
against both as fun and erotic? After some thought, 
pornography begins to emerge in a new hight, to take its 
place among similar media efforts in history. Particularly as 
this, its latest burgeoning, “coincides” very tidily with a 
decade or two of social change and the unrest of the 
oppressed, pornography begins to bear a family resem- 
blance to all the other forms of political propaganda. 


The best propaganda is that which works invisibly, penetrates the whole 
of life without the public having any knowledge at all of the 
propagandist initiative. 

—Joseph Goebbels 


(The structure of the remainder of this essay is borrowed 
directly from Beverley Labelle’s article ‘The Propaganda of 
Misogyny’, though in places I have elaborated upon her 
brilliant original thesis.) 
B. Labelle quotes J.A.C. Brown’s Techniques of Persuasion to 
clarify the eight cardinal points of propaganda: 
1. use of stereotypes 
. name substitution 
. selection 
. lying 
. Tepetition 
. assertion 
. pinpointing the enemy 

8. appeal to authority 
All these are recognized by Brown as characteristic features 
of what L.W. Doob calls ‘ta systematic attempt by an 
interested individual or group of individuals to control the 
attitudes of groups of individuals through the use of 
suggestion; and, consequently to control their actions.” 

Propaganda presents only one perspective on a subject as: 
viable, ridiculing or slandering dissenters or asserting their 
depravity, stupidity, or inferiority; as the term is generally 
understood, propaganda serves to glorify one social group, 
above all others, or above some ‘‘opponent,” by encourag- 
ing contempt, hatred, and terror of the ‘“‘out-group—” all of 
which are unifying emotions. Propaganda jg definitely 
understood to be inimical to any kind itarianism. 

Rationality is not a necessary part of effective propa- 
ganda, since all its conclusions are foregone. It seeks to close 
minds, not open them, by using simple opinions. 

Propaganda’s major goals are speedy dissemination and 
fast results on large numbers of consumers; the easiest path 

to those ends is to convince the consumers that they are 
threatened by “the enemy” (of whatever kind), so that mney 
will more readily swallow falsehoods about “the enemy” 
and more readily accept the propagandist as their friend and 
ally. 

The impression of listening to the ‘“‘opponent’s” ideas, a 
pretense of tolerance or charity, is often used not only to 
further disqualify those ideas but to gild the propagandist’s 
image. (Playboy has repeatedly attempted to contribute 
money to feminist organizations, sometimes meeting with 
SUCCESS.) 

As propaganda, pornography uses both sexual and racial 
stereotypes to dehumanize women and children and all 
people of color. Asian children, for example, are particu- 
larly common in Swedish child pornography—used to 
manipulate the consumer, by means of his own racism, into 
accepting children as sex objects. Men and women in 
pornography seem hardly to be of the same species; women 
are in fact routinely caricatured, described, and posed as 
animals or objects. Women in pornography are simul- 
taneously lascivious and passive, submissive and threaten- 
ing, little girls and harlots. They have no human personality, 
and none is needed: their only role is as victim and object— 
aesthetic object, rape object, dissection and torture object. 
They are painted dolls, vacant, shallow, stupid, disposable: 


NON -& WON 


such is pornography’s adherence to traditional feminine 
stereotypes. 

Name substitution is the old technique of replacing the 
name of a victimized group or persone with an impersonal 
and degrading term (uncapitalized, often diminutive), such 
as “kike” for Jew or the British “wog” for person of color, or 
the infamous “gook” which US soldiers were trained to call 
the Vietnamese people. Similar coinages abound: nigger, 
wop, commie, fag, greaser, slant-eye, and all their regrettable kin. 

“Bitch” is probably the least offensive of words used to 
replace “woman” jn the vocabulary of the pornographer. 
Scumbag, cunt, twat, quim, hot tube, slut, piece, broad, gash, hole, and 
slit are a small sample of terms in common usage. Those 
terms intended to convey male approval are equally disgust- 
ing: nice bit, good fuck, etc., as well as various food metaphors 
(besides the ubiquitous “cherry”). Name substitution is 
integral to pornography: it avoids any possibility of con- 
fronting woman’s humanity. 

Selection of information presented is the “editing” of world 
events, interviews, pictorials, etc., so that all the consumer 
perceives are those images which reflect favourably upon 
the propagandist and his position. This occurs in porno- 
graphy as the selection of quotations out of context (from 
“famous men,” “established researchers,” reviewers, and 
other male authorities); as the presentation of only one class 
or lifestyle, only one fully standardized type of masochism 
and one for males (outright brutality). It also manifests itself 
in the selective printing of readers’ letters, winnowing out 
any which do not reflect the image of masculinity being sold 
by the publisher, and in the in-house composition of fake 
letters. The alteration of photographers by airbrush and 
other methods falls somewhere between this and the next 
category. 

The fourth technique or characteristic of propaganda is 
the blatant lie. Pornography is littered with these: an elab- 
orate one was detailed earlier in this series (Response’s fake 
“study” of rape by a fictitious “doctor”). In Chic magazine 
(owned by Larry Flynt) a woman was recently shown, 
centerfold-style, thrusting a large kitchen knife into her 
vagina and smiling gleefully as her blood supposedly (we 
hope) spurts forth. This is the blatant lie in visual form: the 
woman’s smile is a lie—for any living woman would be 
screaming—and the choreography of the scene is a lie. The 
scene implies and shows that women mutilate themselves 
for sexual thrills; and both historically and today nothing 
could be further from the truth. Women do not mutilate 
themselves for kicks: only men rape and mutilate women 
and children for kicks, now and throughout history. 

Since I have previously detailed many of pornography’s 
blatant lies, from “all women love rape” to the image of the 
little-girl-harlot, I will proceed to consider another tech- 
nique: repetition. As all advertisers know, repetition event- 
ually accustoms or inures the consumer to the message 
being repeated. Hitler noted in Mein Kampf that the simplest 
ideas must be repeated thousands of times to make the 
masses accept and remember them: history seems to bear 
out his perception. !deas can become acceptable by sheer 
pervasiveness; the US tobacco industry proved this in the 
early 1900s by popularizing smoking for women, in de- 
fiance of existing social doctrine—by means of a massive, 
relentless multimedia campaign which saturated America 
with images of “nice,” “pretty” women smoking. 

Pornography has to be the single most boring, repetitious 
“entertainment” medium in existence, outdoing even cheap 
disaster movies, mass-produced Gothic novels, and TV 
sitcoms. A bare handful of “plots” are repeated endlessly, 
with trivial changes of venue and apparatus; and even the 
minimal differences between them can be reduced to leave 
one theme—the ordained inferiority of women (and recent- 
ly, children) and the right of men to do whatever they like 
with the bodies and lives of these inferiors. 

There is a recognizable element of paradox in porno- 
graphy’s protrayal of woman. She is not only shown raped, 
beaten, begging for mercy: some photographs consist of 
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giant female genitals with terrified miniature male figures 
running from them. One magazine ran a graphically 
gruesome ad which showed a butcher methodically chop- 
ping up human penises on a restaurant chopping block, 
beneath the lavish detail of the gory cleaver and the 
spattered apron, small print asserted the destination of these 
“delicacies” to be “fem lib” restaurants and “dyke diners.” 
In these and other “humorous” asides throughout the 
medium there is a strong indication of the pornographer’s 
deep and abiding fear of woman. 

Woman is simultaneously asserted to be a danger and 
immediate threat, requiring violence to control her, and a 
slavish, fawning half-wit barely worth contempt. Similarly 
the German people were presented, during Goebbels’ 
heyday, with imagery of the Jews as the scheming, crafty 
financial wizards who had engineered the nation’s ruin- 
and as a pitiable caricature of humanity, uncvolved, irre- 
deemably stupid, a botched race. The paradox is necessary 
the threat, to inspire fear and justify defensive violence; the 
inferiority, to classify the enemy as other than human, and 
undeserving of even the fair treatment accorded an “honor- 
able foe.” 

In advertising and other propaganda, a certain tension 1s 


induced (some of it probably stemming from this very 


paradox or dissonance). The tension, whether springing 
from fear, greed, or hatred, is resolvable only by actions 
approved of by the propagandist: thus the propagandist’s 
ability to influence real deeds. Approved actions might be to 
join the Army, buy deodorant soap, actively or tacitly 
support the Final Solution, deride or terrorize a Black 
person, or perhaps hassle, insult, rape or kill a woman or 
child. Such actions are intended to relieve the “itch” 
implanted by the propagandist. 

Assertion is used by Brown (and hence, Labelle) in a sense 
similar to “promotion” —aggressive proclamation, atten- 
tion-getting. Pornography is a most aggressively proclaimed 
doctrine, present everywhere we turn. Our evening papers 
vividly advertise the latest “adult” film; gaudy posters blare 
from marquees as we walk by; radio and television advertise 
“soft core” movies and Playboy; Playboy and Penthouse confront 
us in every major supermarket, and are joined by a host of 
others in cigar stores, liquor stores, 7-11’s, even waiting 
rooms. Pin-ups are a standard feature of countless male and 
shared environments—the local gas station, the rooms of 
our male dorm-mates, our sons’ bedrooms, Daddy’s study, 
the boss’s office; cheaper newsprint publications line major 
street corners in their little wire boxes, attracting tthe 
adolescent and preadolescent as well as the commuter, and 
keeping pornography’s message always before everyone’s 
eyes. 

the normalization of pornography, and its pretense to 
liberalism, work to stigmatize protest, creating an ever- 
greater hush in which its assertion rings even louder. 
Further, its ubiquity renders the imagination of a world 
without it harder and harder; it becomes a feature of the 
mental landscape, to be avoided or ignored but never 
confronted. - . v 
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Interns and staffmembers— 


KINKO'S COPIES 


Party and orientation this 
Friday at 6:30 pm at Kerry 
Anna’s house. Bring beer, 
goodies and patience. See 
you there. 


| S ee this isa 


college newspaper, 
this is an educational 
ad. About dark beer. 
Or more specifically, about ™ 
the two ways to make 


beer dark. 
——— — - = 


° QA 


Method #1: Add caramel coloring. 


Method # 2 Gather the best barley malt 
obtainable. Slowly deep-roast it, taking care not 
to scorch or char it. Add pure brewing water and 
work the mash at appropriate temperatures for 
several hours, stirring constantly. Filter out the 
spent grain. Add a pinch of your best hops to 
resultant dark wort while boiling, then pump to 
settling tank and add pure brewer's yeast, cultured 
from your own special strain. Ferment for 7-10 
days, recovering resultant natural carbonation for 
re-carbonation just prior to bottling. Transfer dark 
beer to storage cellars for maturation and aging. 
Age for several weeks at approximately 0°C, then 
filter. Transfer bright dark beer to bottles. Cap 
tightly and pasteurize to protect quality. Chill 


and enjoy. | 


hile Method #1 may be a convenient 
shortcut, we prefer Method #2 be- 


cause we believe it results in a better dark 


How to tell the difference 
in the dark. 


San Miguel — 


beer. We think you will too, now that you know » 


Imported by San Miguel International (USA). 
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— TEACHERS LEARN! 


Graduating with a major or minor in 


Lv) 
biology or another science? 
Come to the SPECIAL SEMINAR 
_ Tuesday, April 14, 12—1 p.m., 
292F Administration Conference Room, 


123 Central Services. 


PEACE CORPS 


| _IN THE 


the difference. If 
© you'd like to find 
‘@ out whos been using 
R2 Method #1, here's what 
# to look for. Real dark 
beer is really dark. Not just 
sort of dark. True roasted 
barley malt substantially darkens the entire 
beer. Including the head. Caramel coloring, 
on the other hand, doesn’t sit as well at 
the top. So when beer has been darkened by 
simply adding caramel coloring, its head 
doesn’t show as much color. If you want 
further proof, have someone turn off the 
lights. You can smell and taste the difference 
in real dark —in its deep-roasted aroma and > 
flavor, and in its smooth, rich, creamy body. 


IN|c™ that you know how beers are 
made dark, we think you'll prefer a 

real dark beer. We’ve been making ours 

since 1890. We call it - 

San Miguel. from 


San Miguel. 2 


Classic beer of the Pacifig 


Brand X 


P.S. San Miguel also makes a delicious \ 
light lager. Some aficionados even go so far 4 

as to mix it in equal parts with our are 
dark beer to create the unique taste of 


San Miguel Half 'n’ Half. 
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Tess & the Postman, continued 


ais 


P| Postman Always Rings Twice, with its vague appeal to the erotic, 
m) “misbehaves” and struggles for self-determination in a flounders on the brink of pornography. ar. Women’s Clips (or, a cowgirl and her horse), continued 4 
Mi 2 society which does not tolerate strength in women. As such, Rather than giving an accurate or realistic portrayal of 
M = Tess understandably moans, “Once victim, always victim,” women, Tess and The Postman Always Rings Twice falsely 
H h = ~ helless in the face of a hostile social ethic. The film, becomes identify and justify a self-destructive tendency in women. Lessee, where wuz I, oh, yea, The Women’s Studies 
ft 2 particularly frustrating if one begins to scrutinze the integ- Plagued by ambiguous scenes of seduction, the films mock Collective will be showing two films on Women in Prison: 
Bp ? rity and strength of the heroine, as well as the context in women’s capacity for self-determination, and with their Women Inside and Holidays...Hollow Days. They will be free 
i @ which that strength is demonstrated. In the romantic flimsy attempts to portray the psyche of women, promote —_and you can park your horse at Oakes 105 at 7:30 pm, this 
y; \ £ tradition, Tess wants to believe that love will prevail. Butitis the current misunderstanding and legitimation of women’s Sunday, the 1 2th. TA 
a = imperative to ask, at what cost does love prevail? While Tess abuse. rae There's this Santa Cruz County Women’s Commission 
i = demonstrates remarkable strength in her rejection of Alec, : : see, an it is planning a meeting of the third supervisorial 
a © her character is undermined as she returns to Angel. Wallflower and Raiz, continued (Supervisor Patton) district on April 9, 1981 at 6:30 pm in the 
" 5 Romanticism has too often meant sacrifice, solely on the warm-up exercises all reduce the gap between performer ABC a0 of the Civic Auditorium. That's at 307 Church St. 
3 z part of the woman, confirming men’s notion of a women’s and audience. This is a part ofa series of alternate month meetings rotated a 
B! infinite capacity to forgive, and the unquestionable value of This performance was my first Wallflower experience, but through each district. This meeting will deal with “Sexual ’ 
fi these sacrifices. from audience reaction I would guess it was not everyone’s — Harrassment in the Workplace—How it Affects Women.” A act 
ii The Postman Always Rings Twice also confirms this attitude _ first. My companion told me which were the familiar pieces, film—*Preventing Sexual Harrassment” — will be shown. ov 
‘ by portraying a woman’s passive acceptance and even but much of the material was new. Most of it was performed — Contact lola Gold at 425-2115 for more info. are 
RP | approbation of her own exploitation. Based on the novel by _ to live music from Grupo Raiz, but some was accompanied Now let's get serious. You may not believe this, but even gre 
H James M. Cain, the story involves the primal attraction of by tape recordings. The material set to Grupo Raiz’s US cowpokes BSt SeHoUs and even talk normal sometimes. nic 
a Frank Chambers (Jack Nickolson) for his employer's wife, instrumentals fit well with the wild rhythms of Chilean folk The Counseling Center and Wingspread ate. COSpOn” Ve 
Cora Papadakis (Jessica Lange). Initially rejected, Frar!. music. soring a Lesbian Therapy Group designed for women fir 
bi locks Cora in a room, and despite violent objection, attacks The Wallflower dance “style” is exuberant, athletic, and concered about their use of prescription drugs, alcohol and de 
qi and rapes her. Following the rape, the two become clandes- _unstylized. Although straightforward, it is never dull or street drugs. The group will explore in a dignified and Re 
a tine lovers, in a twisted relationship dominated by Frank’s trite. Wallflower Order is more concerned with communi- confidential manner, issues such as: intimacy, loneliness, 
y habitual physical abuse, and kindled only by the couple’s cating what is important to them than disguising their isolation, the role of chemicals, body ‘image and stress 
‘a mutual boredom and desolation. message with clever metaphor. They read off a list of reduction. Facilitators will be Iola Gold, R.N. and Senior 
8 While Tess depicts the plight of woman, imprisoned by her endangered species, or recite a poem by a Chilean prisoner Counselor Alice Silverstein. The group will run for 8 
iN social inefficacy and dependence, the image of women without descending into tired agit-prop. consecutive Tue sdays from 6:30-8:30 pm, April 4th June 2 
i developed in The Postman Always Rings Twice is far more An example of Wallflower’s skillful handling of well-used 4 Wingspread, 1025 Center Street. For more information 
dangerous. Not only is the heroine trapped and victimized themes is “Pieces of Lies,” a work on role-playing and the call Alice at 425-5525. Please call by April 13 as the group is i 
iM by her social status, which prompts her desperate reliance sense of self. The.piece is described in very uninspiring limited to ten participants. | H 
i on Frank, she is also victimized by the literary imagination terms in the program, and I feared the worst in pop Back to the prairie now...yeah, looks like there’s enough 4 Ke 
4 of the filmmaker. The plot is glutted with violent scenes of psychology, but the performance was sharp-witted and full happenin to keep you ridin back and again. Well now, 4 Hi 
4 passion, depicting, once again, a false notion of women’s of well-observed detail. what’s goin on with this dang horse. I've not seen her this i he 
% ifninite capacity to forgive, to make themselves martyrs, and After the evening was over, I felt like I’d had a dose of agitated since she was last in heat. She’s just goin ape-shit. : sti 
ia most dangerous of all, to enjoy their exploitation. much-needed tonic. The message that Wallflower Order Well, uh look, sure thing, there’s another horse. Must be q Bi 
i. While Tess is an arty, well-produced film, the story and Grupo Raiz bring is one that many of us have heard quite a stud,...uh, uh, why it’s another mare, wacl, Flicka j a 
b. unfortunately does not allow for the development ofa more _ before, but one that is rarely presented with such conviction _ you devil, ah didn’t think you had it in va, you feisty thang i 
autonomous image of women. On the other hand, The and sensitivity. you. v n 
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i ECOLOGY ACTION : 
RECYCLING CENTER 
iy Li 
i “Serving the community of Santa Cruz” w 
al 
; al 
¥ 6é e 99 
by Did You Know? 
‘ ; 
» ; 
iY “ 
Hs S 
i @ THAT when a 
ut aluminum is made 
from cans instead of i 
; raw materials it takes " 
* only one-twentieth : 
‘ the energy! ‘ 
r, @ THAT a three and 
one-half foot stack of : 
i newspapers can save ; 
iv one tree! 
at 
4 EWE all have | 
ey to recycle! 
a 
i* : 
= s 
ye Authentic Sicilian Square Pizza We pay 35¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We also accept : 
ye 2 4 ] 5 M i ss i on St reet 4 2 3 -90 ] 0 newspaper, cardboard, office paper, glass, motor oil, & other recyclables. ¢ 
\ 
sl Call 476-8088 for more information , 
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Preying Mantis Brigade attacks local newsstand pornography 


Hustler Magazines Destroyed By 
Guerilla Warfare 


by Nikki Craft 


At this time the Preying Manus Women’s Brigade and its 
active supporters take responsibility for the destruction of 
over 550 Hustler magazines on newsstands in the Santa Cruz 
area. Men and women have worked individually and in 
groups, as drivers, diverters and destroyers. Various tech- 
niques used were squirt bottles filled with black india ink, 
Verathane, motor oil and toothpaste; many copies had the 
first pages torn down the center. There were many “acci- 
dental” spills of coffee and Coca Cola over the publication. 
Red paint is also aesthetically appropriate. 


According to reports to our organization, a partial list of the 
stores and approximate number of Hustlers destroyed are 
as follows: 

Ried News Agency 

3065 Carriker 

Soquel, Ca 

476-6543 

Mr. Stone—Very cordial. Is open to community response. 


Bay & Mission Market—5 

1604 Mission 

423-1001 

Manager: Refused to give name 


Over the past week, men and women have destroyed 550 
magazines with verathane, motor oul, and india ink... 


These magazines were destroyed in memory of Cindy Lee 
Hudspeth, age 20—a victim of the Hillside Strangler, 
Kenneth Bianchi. They were destroyed in retaliation against 
Hustler’s “joke” which aggrandized Bianchi. Hustler refers to 
her murder as “his latest accomplishment’. Then goes on to 
state, “You gotta treat’em rough. After knocking offa couple 
of bimbos the Hillside Strangler likes to kick back and relax 
with Dewar’s Lite Label.” 

Hustler, Bianchi and other mass murders of women work 
in direct collusion with each other. The media’s ability to 
mold mass consciousness and affect behavior makes the 
connection between violent pornography and sexual crimes 
against women undeniable. News accounts document the 
political atrocities being committed against women daily. 
Women must gauge their lives by the setting sun and in our 
community we are warned not to walk in public parks in 
davlight hours. 

Now let us discuss freedom and Ist Amendment Rights. 
Larry Flynt maintains his rights to abuse and degrade 
women. He strips, binds and mutilates women to humor 
and entertain his male audience. He reinforces social hatred 
and malice against women. As he profits, women pay—with 
their dignity and their lives. 

We support the Ist Amendment. We do not want official 
censorship. We demand corporate responsibility. Flynt’s 
product meites the rape and murder of women and 
children. Any publicauon that panders to the idea that 
women are merely objects for sadisuc mutilation cannot 
expect to be mamune to the outraged response of women 
and men who know better, 

We know that men and women across the country will 
jon with us im the syvsumauc destrucuon of Hustler through 
mdividual and group acts of civil disobedience. Store 
owners and distributors take no financial loss. All unsold 
magazines are returned to Flynt Publications with the 
message that we are fed up with his violence. 

Flynt’s call to violence has been directed against human 
beings; our call to destruction ts aimed against property and 
objects that seek to destroy our bodies and our lives. As soon 
as Larry Flynt expresses concern for our safety as human 
beings, we will concern ourselves with the safety of his 
publication. 

We recognize the importance of education and encourage 
people to write or Call stores that carry Hustler, respecttully 
requesting the removal of this publication from their stands. 
We are currently compiling, for publicauon, a list. of 
establishments that stock Hustler. Future boycotts of those 
stores are also planned. We appreciate nouficauion of any 
store in vour area that carries this magazine, as well as 
documentation of any additional actions against it. We 
welcome Community response, support, CTIUCISM, creative 
input, as well as financial assistance.. All correspondence 
can be sent to: Preving Mantis Women’s Brigade, UCSC, 
College V, Box 683, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060 


Cabrillo Liquors— 40 
5380 Soquel 

475-3856 

Manager: Frank Verdugo 


Continental Liquors—30 

7486 Soquel Drive 

688-2626 or 688-9797 

Manager: Tom Ramsey 

(Has agreed to take Hustler off its stand) 


Days Market—70 
526 Seabright 
423-4289 
Manager: Dave 


Ernie’s— 28 

915 Soquel Avenue 
427-2888 

Manager: Tom Johnson 


Jiftvs—19 
1901 Soquel 
476-9862 


& 
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Manager: Jeff— Zone Manager 
Joe Ballard 


Kings Plaza— 8 

1475 41st Avenue 

475-7474 

Manager: Owners: Rick & Jody Alward 


Linda Vista Market— 2 
Mission Street 
No phone or address listed 


K Liquor—25 
708A Capitola 
475-9487 


Manager: Frank—is very open for discussion on this matter. 


Lloyds Liquor—25 

339 Soquel 

423-3029 

Manager—refused to give name—very unreceptive—would not 
give owner’s name 


Quickstop— 1 
4150 Capitola 
475-9555 
Manager: Mr. Kim 


Santa Cruz Liquors— 15 
1250 Soquel 

423-4035 

Manager: (Owner: Lou) 


Santa Cruz Garden Liquors—30 

1815 Soquel Drive 

475-9191 

Owner: Judy Tufo 
(Has removed Hustler from stand. Opposes vandalism, but sees 
Hustler as perpetuating violence.) 


Z's Liquor—35 

3750 Portola 

475-0333 

(Has agreed to take Hustler off stands 


Continued page 28 
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by Jeremy Bard 


aseball and Stravinsky aside, rites of spring 

often have trouble surviving year in and year 

out. But for the third consecutive season, the 
Bookshop Santa Cruz-sponsored series of poetry readings 
has presented an impressive and provocative lineup of 
notable contemporary writers. Public poetry seems to 
inevitably occupy two distinct regions—the rarefied, 
I-think-therefore-I-am world of the university or the Beat- 
inspired verbal chaos of small coffeehouses, and it is 
refreshing to see it gain some measure of success and 
stability on the uncertain terrain in between. 

W.S. Merwin, considered by more than a few to be this 
country’s finest living poet, opened this year’s offerings. 
He is an engaging speaker, high-cheekboned and 
wonderfully poised, with a Gaelic sharpness and occasional 
mischieviousness around the eyes. For a little over an hour, 
he read a cross-section of material that traced an 
outline of the diversity and dimension of his work: 
translations from Latin, Welsh and Spanish, prose poetry, 
a short elegy to the late poet James Wright and several 
poems reflecting his concern and involvement with 
environmental issues. He ranged from the Panlike 
playfulness of “Questions Asked by The Side of a 
Pineapple Field,” composed entirely of a Hawaiian native’s 
interrogations of a phalanx of gullible tourists, to the é 
incisive poignancy of “Poem to a Future Extinction,” 
addressed to the vanishing species of gray whales. 

Merwin is a consummate artist, whose subtle voice and 
music manages to sustain an intimacy rare among 
contemporary poets. With a Pulitzer Prize and many 
fellowships, grants and awards to his credit, pretentiousness 
might well have come easily. Instead, we received a man 
both self-contained and distinct, and a glimpse at a 
stunning body of work intent on weaving together the 
various states of animal and weather, geography, history 
and myth. 

The three poets featured the following evening 
convincingly revealed that poetry, like ameoba, can take 
on just about any shape or form it pleases. Geographically 
as well as emotionally, this trio proved to be a study in 
distances. 

California as a state of body and mind was the central 
focus of poet and novelist Kate Braverman, born in 
Philadelphia but now living in Los Angeles. The opening 
poem of her selection, “San Juan Bautista,” was 
representative of her work at large: long lines, pendulating 
settings and locales, confessional chronicles of social pas de 
deux. Her. almost cinematic bearing at the microphone, 
sultry, desperate or defiant at intervals, became thoroughly 
appropriate to her subject matter, where everything 
seemed to be drastic or at least a healthy head-and- 
shoulders above mundanity. Massively contrasting this 
was the intense, quiet austerity of Dennis Schmitz, who 

looked like a Kansas farmer, spoke like a Nebraskan 
minister and is, in fact, a poet whose roots run deep into 
the heartland of Iowa and Illinois, Previewing each of his 
pieces with rather lengthy, scholarly explanations, 
Schmitz demonstrated that the poetry of the Midwest had 
come a long way since Carl Sandburg. The tide of his 
latest book of poems, Séfing, is a particularly meaningful 
image. At his best, Schmitz is capable of guiding the 
listener through an intricate landscape of personal 
reminiscence, dreams, and personalities. 

Nearing 40 now, James Tate can no longer be rightfully 
called precocious. But the former winner of the Yale 
Series of Younger Poets Award at age 23 continues to 
engage in the same virtuosic wordplay and fresh imagery 
that drew. significant attention to his youthful works. 
Possessing an infectious grin and a disarming, Huck Finn 
carelessness, Tate does to language what moles do to your 
garden-soil. He will dare to begin poems with lines like, 
“The pyramids, once disrobed, reverberate with travesties,” 


ARTS 
Rites of Spring: Poetry Festival 


Leslie Ullman: Grasping the gaps 


tunnelling audaciously into private, foreign states of mind 
where few can follow. Though clearly more at home with 
his tongue in cheek, in confederacy of puns and entendres, 
his latest collection titled Riven Doggeries contains a few 
pieces in the elegant and serious vein of his best-known 
poem, “The Lost Pilot.” 

The third night of readings was devoted to a triumverate 
of women poets: C.D. Wright, Diane O’Herir and Leslie 
Ullman. Wright, presenting what she called “Arkansas 
exotica,” quickly made up for her lack of notoriety with a 
distinctive drawl, wry humor and enchanting poem-titles 
such as “The Beautiful Urinals of Paris.” Unfortunately, 
much of the intrinsic value of O’Herir’s pieces were 
marred by her insistence on reciting them in the cadence 
and tone of a neurotic kindergarden teacher. The majority 
of her poems dealt with the saga of her existence in 
Berkeley: the frogs outside her, the sleeping pills inside 
her, the seismic fault-lines beneath her. Most impressive 
of the three was Ullman, a native of Texas, whose sharp, 
frank commentary further illuminated a fluid and 
understated series of poems. Reading primarily from her 
recent book Natural Histories, Ullman’s quiet and startlingly 
original voice came through consistently despite an 
extensive variation of personnae: nuns, midwives, dancers, 
a raped friend. “A number of my poems,” she has said, 
“are built around gaps: a person who isn’t there, an event 
that didn’t take place.” This mood of absence and 
departure is perhaps the most stirring element of her 
work. : 

Robert Duncan, closing out the series the next Sunday 
night, has been the ongoing object of a volatile chemistry 
of controversy, abhorrence and adoration. Formerly 
associated with two notable, innovative streams of 
American poetry, the San Francisco Beats and the Black 
Mountain school, Duncan has since been navigating 
through an intensely personal, visionary backcountry of 


Robert Duncan: Pensive, personal, and provocative 


‘poetic expression, intimidating and mysterious in range 


and dimension. 

Sunday’s Duncan was the poet examining his own 
twilight. At age 62, he has recently been immersed in an 
opus entitled Groundwork, a chronicle, he noted playfully, 
of his approaching “early senilities.” The first half of his 
reading was devoted to his most widely-known, seminal 
works: selections from The Opening of the Field, Bending the 
Bow: and Roots and Branches. Moving on to the Groundwork 
manuscript, he presented “The Dignities,” a lengthy and 
obtuse poem with few footholds for all but the most 
scholarly of listeners. Yet one did not have to be versed in 
Homeric and Dantean symbolism or share Duncan's 
astonishing erudition in history, literature, and art to 
appreciate his obsession with the musicality of his poetic 
material: through the entirety of “The Dignities,” he kept 
time as any musician would, his had marking off the 
concordances of beats and breath. More accessible, 
however, was his provocative and frequently humorous 
running dialogue between selections, where he leaped 
and pivoted from topic to topic in a way that was nothing 
short of incredible. 

The staging of these four evenings was another coup for 
the organizers of the Spring Poetry Series. Though it 
required a challenging juggling of times, costs, availabilities 
and an occasional ego or two, Series director Jill Seltzer 
insists that such an endeavor is not as difficult as one 
might assume. Encouraged by the response over the past 
three years, she mentioned the possibility of a monthly 
series and more specific concentration on ethnic or 
political streams of poetic writing in the future. 

Once upon a time, poetry was inseparable from its oral 
presentation. This bond has gone the way of the hourglass 
and the chariot, but as the past pair of weekends evidenced, 
the tradition is hardly anachronistic. For poetry in Santa 
Cruz, at least, April was not the cruelest month. Y 
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Mon Oncle 
a treat 


by Richard von Busack 


Ithough it was perhaps the finest foreign film 

of last year, Alain Renais’s Mon Oncle 

D’Amerique was not honored at last week's 
academy awards. This is more of a reflection on the taste 
of the Academy (or lack of the same) than on the quality 
of Mon Oncle, a brilliant and hopeful film about the nature 
of human aggression, 

Mon Oncle is basically a series of vignettes about three 
high-strung but well intentioned people. Rene (Gerard 
Depardieu) is an executive at a textile mill who is given a 
choice between relocation 800 miles from his home or 
demotion. Janine (Nicole Garcia) is the mistress of Jean 
(Roger-Pierre), a selfish but indecisive politico. Linking 
together the three stories is a series of interviews between 
the director and a real-life psychologist, Henry Laborit. 
The stories of these people, whose lives are briefly 
intertwined at the end of the film, serve as a showcase for 
Dr. Laborit’s theories of human behavior. 

This may sound highly cerebral and not very 
entertaining; yet the entire work is witty and often very 
thought-provoking. Mon Oncle is sort of a film of ideas (in 
the “novel of ideas” sense); it’s the type of film one 
imagines that Shaw would have made. Resnais and 
Laborit make their adroit commentaries about the 
wretched lives of the three characters and illustrate them 


Breaker. Morant 


with footage of laboratory rats. This comic juxtaposition 
of images—from rats trying to escape a mild electric shock 
to a turtle on its back to Jean and Janine stranded by high 
tide on a resort island—is quite effective. Although the 
continuity of the three stories is broken by the 
commentaries, there is never a sense of interruption. 
Indeed, the film might easily have bogged down in pathos 
without it. 

Gerard Depardieu, as the provincial executive torn 
between his career and his family, is used to a much 
better purpose here than in last year’s Loulou. Nicole 
Garcia is also winning as Janine. But the best single aspect 


of the film is the original screenplay by Jean Gruault, who. 


wrote the screen treatments for Jules and Jim and The Wild 
Child. 


The Empire strikes back 


by Sharan Street 


na stark whitewashed room in a British fort in 
South Africa three Australian officers are being 
ae (ried for murder. Before a stern line of Briush 
judges, a very proper British officer—a prosecution 
witness—gives an account of the general comport of 
Australians. “‘They were the worst. They were always 
making illegal stills, fighting, stealing cattle— and they 
only saluted the officers they liked.” One obstreperous 
defendant mutters, “Then you must not have gotten many 
salutes, mate.” The Britisher sputters indignantly, and 
glares at the colonial upstart. 

Breaker Morant, the latest film from Australian director 
Bruce Beresford (The Getting of Wisdom), reinforces the 
romantic image of Australians as more adventurous, 
untamed, and rebellious than their British cousins. 
Beresford has chosen a fitting subject for this image 
film presents the true adventures of Harry “Breaker” 
Morant. Morant is an Australian folk hero of sorts: 
expatriate Englishman, poet, and famous horse-breaker 
who served in the mostly Australian Bushveldt Carbineers, 


the 


ge? British Army unit during the Boer War. Besides being 


well-crafted and exciting, this story of soldiers as pawns in 
imperial war games is an engrossing study of individual 
versus collective will. 

The Boer War of 1899-1902 between Great Britain and 
the Dutch inhabitants of Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State (the Boers) forms the backdrop for Breaker Morant. 
The Bushveldt Carbineers were a special unit of mounted 
infantry commissioned to halt Boer commando activity in 
}the Transvaal. They faced an enemy who could melt into 


f the civilian population—a frustrating experience— and the 


treaunent of Boer prisoners did not always follow good 
war conduct. 
These practices didn’t look so good at the peace 


negotiating table, so jn the latter partaf the, warthe |... 


British high command found it politically expedient to try 
Morant and his fellow Australian officers for the death of 
seven prisoners of war and a German missionary 
suspected of being a spy. The army took command, 
amassing an impressive array of evidence and taking steps 
to ensure a quick and painless conviction. 

This courtroom drama takes place in a moral and 
political arena as large as the British Empire itself, but the 
ideas expressed by the filmmakers are never academic 
and are always forcefully illustrated by the characters. 
Edward Woodward breathes a lively intensity into the 
character of Morant, creating a convincing picture of a 
cultured, responsible man who made some bad decisions 
under emotional stress. As the bumbling and inexperienced 
small-town solicitor, Thomas, Jack Thompson is an 
excellent foil for the cynical and urbane Morant. John 
Waters plays Handcock, a womanizing loafer who easily 
abdicates responsibility under the guise of following 
orders. The youngest officer (Bryan Brown) is an innocent 
boy who joined the army for the glory of the Empire. It is 
the interactions of these very distinct characters that gives 
Breaker Morant its dramatic tension. 

Beresford and cinematographer Don McAlpine have 
devised some very effective methods for capturing each 
individual's feelings, making the action in the courtroom 
and stockade more interesting than the flashbacks that 
narrate the battle scenes preceding the trial, although 
these scenes are necessary to prevent the film’s stagnation. 
The flashbacks work as eyewitness accounts of the events 
under investigation. 

Undoubtedly, the camera work and editing of Breaker 
Morant is the film’s finest asset. It is simply superb; many 
unexpected camera angles, rapid-fire close-ups of court 
members and a dramatic use of light—both interior and 
exterior—make this film a pleasure to watch. But the 
cinematography is so good it’s easier to take delight in 
some light effect than to emphathize with the characters’ 


_plight, which encouraged a more cerebral approach to. the 


Rees 


Mon Oncle D’Amerique is a French expression meaning 
the rich uncle who will leave you money someday. In the 
film, the uncle is both Jean’s uncle who immigrated and 
the promise of riches from Dr. Laborit’s research. Just as 
we needed to know the laws of gravity to land on the 
moon, Laborit says at the close of the film, we need to 
understand the laws of human aggression before we can 
escape our wretched lives. With the hope of this, the film 
ends on a more positive note than any I’ve seen in a long 
ume. 

Mon Oncle is humorous and touching, but more than 
this, it is an enlightening film and well worth 
seeing. Vv 


film. But in feeling more clear-headed about the plot it’s 
possible to see many parallels to modern life. 

Breaker Morant depicts the “game” of war in transition— 
the rules were changing in the field faster than could be 
reflected in the military manuals. The British ““gentleman’s 
war’ was slowly becoming irrelevant, a fact which was to 
be all too painfully apparent a few years later in World 
War I. However, there is no nostalgia for the past at least 
on Morant’s part—both the false nobility of past wars and 
the new war’s barbarity are scorned by Morant. 

The Boer War was ‘“‘a new kind of war for a new 
century,” Morant sarcastically proclaimed—a kind of war 
which for many Americans was epitomized by Vietnam. 
The similarities of this man’s story with the guerrilla 
warfare of Vietnam and its war crimes trials create most of 
the resonance this story has for our times. 

Like the US government, the Australian government 
also sent troops and military aid to Vietnam. In some 
ways the emotional distance surrounding the characters in 
Breaker Morant turns them into heroes, and the dialogue in 
the film implies, as in Apocalypse Now and The Deerhunter, 
that the savagery and inhumanity of soldiers is a direct 
result of enemy barbarity. Besides the“‘enemy,” the blame 
is laid on military commanders, those men who never 
leave the safety of headquarters, but make all the rules 
and decisions. But while the film makes these important 
criticisms of war mentality, it seems ultimately to absolve 
responsibility for war crimes. 

It seems strange that a film centered around a trial 
would evade the issue of responsibility. Unlike the potent 
trial metaphors in novels like The Stranger (Camus) and The 
Trial (Kafka), which suggest that crimes and moral 
transgressions are the responsibility of not only the 
individual, but society as a whole, the trial of Morant 
diffuses responsibility for the soldiers’ actions. On the 
whole, Breaker Morant seems in constant danger of falling 
into the romantic trap of the iconoclast versus an 
indifferent society. That was a nice image in the 19th 
century, but it’s a little travel-worn. 

Despite this criticism on the handling of the theme, the 
film is overall verv finely crafted, leaving nothing to be 
desired stylistically and with never a dull moment. The 
acting is very good, particularly that of Woodward and 
Thompson. And the fine morning light on the rolling 
green hills of South Africa is worth the price of admission 
alone:- . nee tees ; oe 
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by Iris Blocks 


udden transfers: The uncommunicated and un- 

announced transfer of inmates from one prison 

to another, often to separate lovers, or break up 
political activity. It’s also the name of a new theatre work 
from the Santa Cruz Women’s Prison Theatre Project, 
opening this Thursday and Friday at the Louden Nelson 
‘Community Center. 

Sudden transfers could also describe the quicksilver 
changes in reality the play creates: from a quiet evening in 
a county jail, to a young girl writing a letter to her 
incarcerated mother, to the raucous shouting of a large 
group of prisoners. 

The play is a compilation of excerpts from Megan 
Terry’s Babes in the Bighouse (who also write.Vietrock and 
Approaching Simon), excerpts from Selimah Nemoy’s The 
Daddies, origninal work by the cast, poems and writings 
from inmates, and improvisation. 

The theatre project is more than just a play; the per- 
formance has been constructed to blur distinctions 
between performer and audience, prisoners and people 
on the outside. The play attempts to be an accurate 
representation of life in prison: confinement, 
de-humanization, isolation, friendship bonds, prisoner/ 
staff relations, the feelings of a new inmate. 

Conceived and directed by Susan Finque, Sudden 
Transfers has been a year in the making. In connection 
with the project, Finque taught a class at UCSC, did 
theatre workshops through the Santa Cruz County Jail 
Women’s Work Furlough and worked with UCSC pro- 
fessor Nancy Shaw and the Women’s Prisoner’s Support 
Network. Finque is well versed in experimental theater 
work. Last spring at UCSC she directed Susan Griffin’s _ 
Voices, and performed and co-directed Megan Terry’s Calm 


Down Mother, at the Edinburgh Fringe Theatre Festival. She 
recently spoke to City on a Hill and described the ex- 
perience of working on Sudden Transfers. 

An important part of working on the project \ was per- 
forming live in penal institutions for inmates. Finque said 
that the group introduced the piece, explained that they 
were there to link women from the outside to the prison 
community and wanted to learn how to make the play 
more authentic, in a feedback session after the per- 
formance. So far the project has been performed at the 
state prison, the California Institution for Women at 
Frontera, the California Rehabilitation Center, the San 
Bruno County Jail, and two small public performances at 
the Los Angeles Women’s Building and the Process 
Theater in Santa Barbara. 

Finque said performing in prisons and jails is quite 


different. Jail performances were very intimate, with 15-20 


women, and very productive criticism sessions. The 
prison audiences were very large—up to 200 women— 
who were very supportive and loud, screaming and 
cheering. Even though the prison authorities failed to 
publicize the event it was very well attended and the 


photos by Shelley Stoll 


The cast of Sudden Transfers 


response was very favorable. 

Besides the varied script, Sudden Transfers promiises a 
visually interesting and beautiful set. The senior project of 
Dianne Laurila, the set is constructed of pipes, platforms, 
and angles painted in silver, white, rust, and black. The 
construction is an environmental piece, designed to be 
placed in a gym with the audience sitting in bleachers. 

An important part of the performance will be the music 
of Somethin’ Special, with musicians Tish Sainz and Rita 
Lackey. They will be playing live for all the performances; 
Rita on piano and vocals and Tish Sainz on percussion— 
congas, steel drum and other instruments—and vocals. 

The cast of ten includes Diane Argabrite, Chris 
Comnler, Wendy Davison, Susan Finque, Angela 
Hargrove, Raven Hughes, Catherine Keach, Lydia 
Mendoza, Patricia Pacheco, and Arianne Phillips, with 
technical director Susan Curtis and stage manager: Pat 
Milton. 

Sudden Transfers will be at the Louden Nelson 
Community Center April 9 and 10, 8 pm. Next weekend 
it will be at the West Field House. Tickets, $3-$5, sliding 
scale available at the door. Vv 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE 1980-81 
PRESIDENT’S UNDERGRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIP WILL BE ABAILABLE 
AT YOUR COLLEGE ON Friday, April 10, 1981. 


SPORES 


THIS PROGRAM IS DESIGNED TO ASSIST 
UNUSUALLY TALENTED FULL-TIME REGISTERED 
UNDERGRADUATES IN PURSUING ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH AND OTHER CREATIVE PROJECTS 
UNDER FACULTY SUPERVISION DURING THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR AND/OR VACATION PERIODS. 


Viadimir, the BX Buyer (2nd Class), 
receives another award for superior 


service. He bought all the remains 
from the last war. Wear a piece of 
History. Or eat it (edible C-rations!). 


At the Basic Exchange. The store 


for creative remains. 


Ceiiiaamaa EXCHANGE 


|ANNEX< 


703 Front Street ¢ 425-8085 51 2 Front Street e 425-5611 


to dene RL 


COMPLETED APPLICATIONS ARE DUE 
IN YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE BY May 8, 1981. 


SPOPSPOPSPSSS aaa MMOMaMOMOMORGPSPGPM 


PLEASE CONTACT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE 


FOR APPLICATIONS. IF YOU NEED FURTHER 
INFORMATION, CONTACT JUDY SANDALL, 
Financial Aid Office, x2711. 
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Inside the Supreme Court 


by Richard von Busack 


he inauguration of a new President represents 

a time for critical analysis of government 

instituuons. It is therefore fortunate that Bob Woodward 
and Scott Armstrong’s book The Brethren has just arrived in 
paperback. 

Woodward and Armstrong give an entertaining, 
in-depth look at the mores and politics of the United 
States Supreme Court, the least visible and least accessible 
of the three branches of our government. “No American 
institution has so completely controlled the way it is 
viewed by the public,” Woodward notes in the introduction. 
Using interviews from over 200 different sources and’ 
seven drawers full of in-house memos and legal drafts, 
Woodward and Armstrong chart the first seven years of 
the Warren Burger. administration in this absorbing and 
enlightening book. 

The first seven terms of Chief Justice Burger’s 
leadership (or lack of the same, as the authors reveal) were 
particulary eventful for the court. During these years, the 
Watergate scandal, the Pentagon Papers affair, and the 
issues of busing, abortion and capital punishment were 
brought before the Justices. Complicating this was the 
deterioration and deaths of three of the Brethren: Harlan, 
Black, and Douglas. The book traces the evolution of the 
mostly liberal Warren court to the more moderate- 
conservative court of today with its four Nixon appointees. 

The authors expose the sometimes childish personality 
crises between the judges, but Chief Justice Burger 
emerges as the villain of the piece. The Brethren explains 
how Burger often obfuscated and delayed important 
legislation to insure that he would be the author of the 
court’s final decisions, or to stall his vote so that he could 
assign authorship of the aissenting opinion as senior 
member of the minority. We read of Burger’s sexism (he 
refused to hire female clerks because he felt that they 
would have to leave the office early to go cook dinner for 
their husbands), his pomposity, and his marginal inability 


“to write opinions—at one point, Justice Marshall remarks 


to one of his clerks that he would fire Burger for illiteracy 
if he had been working in his law firm. 

Woodward and Armstrong also charge that Burger is 
anything but dedicated to preserving constitutional rights. 
Burger has a “less is more” attitude towards judicial 
questions. For example, he detined the Pentagon Papers 
as a “political” problem with which the Supreme Court 
should not concern itself. This majority view also prevailed 
over an attempt by the liberal members of the court to 
rule upon the constitutionality of the Vietnam war. Burger 
also raised the famous objection to the subpoena of 
Nixon’s presidential tapes on the grounds of “executive 
privilege,” although he was convinced to recant this 
position by the other justices. 

More shocking, however, than the revelations of the 
chief's hubris and incompetence is Woodward and 
Armstrong’s portrait of the aging Justice William O. 
Douglas. Douglas, in his 90s, senile and paralyzed by a 
stroke, tried to keep up with his duues but was unable to 
do so, seriously hindering the court's functions during the 
1974 term. Once one of the most gifted jurists to grace the 
bench (his was the sole dissenting vote in the Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg case), Douglas was reduced to a wraith 
haunting the corridors of the Supreme Court followed by 
a clerk with a can of Lysol to mask the justice’s incontinence. 
One of the most important questions raised by The Brethren 
is the wisdom of appointing Supreme Court judges for 


point, he tells his clerk Bob Reich that he cou!d get better 
legal advice “from a drunk in the gutter.” Another clerk 
was almost dismissed because of an interracial relationship. 
The treatment of those who worked for the court in extra- 
legal matters was especially shoddy. The security guards 
were prevented from forming a union, and the maintenance 
staff was forced to use hydrochloric acid to clean the 
bronze doors of the Court. In both cases, the workers had 
no legal redress. 

It is to the credit of the authors that not only have they 


study of the Supreme Court ever written, but also they 
have fleshed out the justices as individuals—no little task, 
considering the low public profile they keep. A copy of 
the World Almanac, however, is almost necessary to keep 
the justices straight in one’s mind. This is simply due to 
the linguistic similarities of the names Black, Blackmun, 
and White, Stevens and Stewart. A subsequent edition 
should have a cast of characters at the beginning, as did 
The Final Days and All The President’; Men, Woodward’s two 
previous books. : 

Ignorance of the law is no excuse, and this is similarly 
true for ignorance of the machinations of the Supreme 
Court. The Brethren is an imperative book for anyone, liberal 
or conservative, who cares about their government. 
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JOSE CUERVO, white tequila ..............1.0 $7.29 $87.48 | 
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exhaustively researched this book, by far the most intricate. 
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Consult with Z’s Full Service Liquor Stores about your wedding, anniversary, conference or convention—We offer a complete 
line of beverage catering services— Spend more time with your guests at that barbecue or private party—We handle the details 
and clean-up—You get the credit—We rent everything: glasses, ice chests, tubs, pumps, champagne buckets and portable 
bars—We'll even rent you a bartender—Call us today, or stop by either of our Santa Cruz locations— Find out how litde it costs 
to entertain 100 people—We’ll turn whatever you’re doing into a special occasion. 


Select Vintage Wines and Spirits 


1401 Mission St. 3750 Portola Dr. 


life-time terms. 

Fhe-clerks, picked by the term as aides to the Justices, 
emerge as the real heroes of The Brethren; anonymous, 
bullied and hardworking, the clerks have re-wntten more 
than one unclear or ungrammatical opinion and are 
tremendously useful as counsels to the Supreme Court. 
Yet they are frequently harassed and humiliated. For 
example, after the leak of a court case to Time magazine, 
ages ordered the clerks to be polygraphed. They were Santa Cruz 95060 Santa Cruz 95062 
also advised that they would be fired if they were ever | (408) 423-3368 (408)475-0333 
seen in the presence of a reporter. Justice Douglas was i ; SS es 
apparently the harshest in dealing with his clerks—at one 
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Resurrecting 
Godspell 


by Shari Anderson 


completely student-directed, produced and 
performed production of the well-known 
musical Godspell, based on the Gospel of 
Matthew, will be showing at Stevenson and Cowell colleges 
this week. For director and producer Annina Rae Puccio, 
the experience has been “incredible.” 
The project began in fall quarter when a group of 
friends decided that Godspell, which played on campus a 


Imagine oe 2 


worst fear P 


areality. / 


The cast of Godspell: Looking for divine inspiration 
few years ago, should be done again. Puccio began to look 
for other people who might be interested, and soon the 
show had taken definite form with Puccio as director and 
producer, Lisa C. Stone as production assistant, Elizabeth 
A. Klein as choreographer, Nina Severance as musical 
director, and Elizabeth Shipley as stage manager. 

Although the show has required a great deal of effort 
from all involved, there has been no lack of energy. 
“Support has been tremendous,” said Puccio. “Professor 
William Shipley sponsored the show as a class; Betty 
Harvey from the University Religious Council was 
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instrumental in getting us started; Gail Heit and Angie 
Christmann, the student activities directors at Stevenson 
and Cowell, have been very helpful; and campus orga- 
nizations such as the University Religious Council, the 
Stevenson Theatre Guild and the college governments have 
been very supportive.” 

In addition to the outside help, the cast itself, the most 
important part, worked very hard. Puccio had nothing but 
praise for them, saying: “Beth Klein is a very professional 
and talented choreographer. She has used the stage and 
the people very well so that we have a lot of big, colorful 
production numbers. Elizabeth Shipley has worked hard 
not only on the stage scenery but also has been very 
helpful with other aspects of production, as well. Nina has 
done an incredible job with the musical arrangements. I 
have simply had many extremely talented people working 
for me.” 

Godspell auditions were held at the beginning of winter 
quarter. These took time because of the large cast needed. 
“In addition,” Puccio said, “we added a chorus, which is 
not normally done, and created two new parts for two 
exceptionally talented people we wanted in the show. This 
was not difficult; it was merely the re-assignment of a few 
lines.” 

Puccio considers the Godspell production to have been a 
very special experience, not only because of the practical 
knowledge she has gained, but also because of the unique 
opportunity to be a part of the creation of such a 
“profound, personal” production as Godspell. ‘These 
people,” she said, “come from such a variety of back- 
grounds, from all the different colleges, some with little 
prior experience with theatre and some who have grown 
up with it, and yet through working together on Godspell a 
great love has developed among the cast. This feeling of 
unity is what makes a great production. Every person 
involved has done an incredible job.” 

The cast includes Brad Quisenberry as Jesus; David 
Andrews in the roles of Judas and John the Baptist; 
Nickolay Mak as Lamar; Martin Lee as Jeffery; Kevin 
Dulyea as Herb; and Martin McNary as Marty. Other 
members of the cast are Sarah May as Robin; Karen Fujioka 
plays Sonia; Laura Lambkin as Peggy; Patty Cornell in the 
role of Joanne; Carol Marmorek is Gilmer; and Meg 
Stenger is Meggy. 

Godspell begins at 8 pm on April 10, 11, and 12 at the 
Stevenson dining hall and April 16 at the Cowell dining 
hall. Tickets cost $2.50 for students and senior citizens 
and $3.50 for others. They are available at the UCSC box 
office or at the door. Proceeds will be donated to a non- 
profit organization that fights world hunger, such as 
World Vision or OXFam. Y 
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SERVICES 
NEW WAVE, PERM WAVE. 
Sharp cuts. Discover color, Any- 
one for henna? THE MARCH 
HAIR 426-0911 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS.: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on a cooperative problem-solving 
model developed by Hoagie 
Wykoff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gynecolog- 
ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 
natural childbirth classes, health 
library, Lesbian Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, 
VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 
for appointment: 426-5550 


TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
SHOESTRING: Remember the 
good old days of student travel? 
We do! Good discounts are avail- 
able. For the best fare to any- 
where call Santa Cruz’s student 
travel specialists. EUROPE: 1981 
CHARTERS—Laker, Jetaway, 
Davis, Chartours & Travac all 
operate charters to Europé serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 
good transatlantic fares. AND 
EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 
Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
trip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
trip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiti. 
Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 


MATHEMATICS HELP? If you 
are finding that mathematics 1s 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! T work 
with a system that combines the 
fields of nuerology and linguistics. 
With this system f have unpacked 
the thinking patterns of those 
people who are “mathematically 
inclined.” You can learn to use 
these same thinking patterns! So 
that you can experience math- 
cmiatics as natural, exciting, and 
aesthetically pleasing. Call John, 
425-6549 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 

1968 TOYOTA CORONA, 2 Dr. 
Automatic transmission, good 
condition, $1100 438-5292 


HOME STEREO SPEAKERS 
SACRIFICE. — while supply lasts. 
d-way with PIONEER DRIVERS. 
12° Air Suspension Woofer, 5” 
Mid-Range, Two 3” Tweeters. 
MFG LIST $369 each. NEW IN 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS. 
SACRIFICE FOR $188.00 per pair. 
21st CENTURY VIDEO SyYS- 
TEMS. 475-7337 


1967 TOYOTA, 4 Dr. Parting out. 
438-5292 


HOUSING 


Room for rent for a woman in six- 
person cooperative Victorian house 
one mile from campus. $120, avail- 
able immediately. Call 423-5853 


ROOM FOR RENT: Quiet male 
or female student wanted to renta 
furnished or unfurnished bed- 
room in my 2BR eastside home 
(share house and large sunny yard). 
You must be neat, reliable and 
conscientious. Rent: 175/mo. plus 
utilities. John, 429-0165 (late eves., 
carly morns.) 


HELP WANTED 
OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- 
$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IJC Box 52-CA 45, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 


Staff openings for Camp Koma- 
roff, camp for living Judaism in 
Southern California this coming 
summer. Call Jack Stein, 335-7146 


PERSONALS 
WANTED: ticket for LEON- 
HARDT HARPSICHORD 
CONCERT. Please call Diane, 
476-6825 evenings 


INSTRUCTION 
WRITING, RESEARCH, BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES IN ALL SUBJECTS. 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. (408) 
649-0999. Research Help Center, 
824 Munras Ave., Monterey CA, 
93940 

TUTORING: GERMAN AND/OR 
ITALIAN. Private lessons, con- 
versation, etc. Call Christina, 429- 
5037 


TYPING 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 


NEED A TYPIST? Professional 
ONE DAY SERVICE at incredibly 
LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount you may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan's 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes. Pick up and delivery, 
438-5292 


Professional typing, student rates. 
IBM Selectric, 688-7024 


Professional TY PING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. HL. Josie 
Summers, 429-1099. Free Pick- 
Up and Delivery. 
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Thursday 


Omovies 


From The Mountain To The 
Bunker/An educational film on the 
life of guerilla fighters in 
Nicaragua’s peoples war for liber- 
ation. 7:30 pm, Classroom 1, free. 


North By Northwest (1959; 
Hitchcock) with Cary Grantand Eva 


your bod is with food and a tall, cold glass of milk. 


' Marie Saint. 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall. $1.50. (Stev. 


students $1.) 


Otheater 


‘“Godspell”/8 pm, Cowell 

Dining Hall. $3.50 general, $2.50 
students and elders. (Last of seven 
performances) 


Olectures 


Professor James Turner, Dept. of 
English, University of Virginia: 
“Sexuality and Identity in 
Renaissance England.” ‘4:15 pm, 
Kresge Seminar Rm. 159/free. 


Rachel Grossman: “‘Export, Orient 
and Development—Southeast 
Asian Women.” 5:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm., free. 


There will be a talk on “Cancer 
Chemotherapy,” followed by a 
separate presentation on “Radia- 
tion Therapy” by Dr. Steven Mann 
of Dominican Hospital. 


Oimiscellaneous 


Workshop: “Transition Strategy for 
Seniors.” Discussion will center 

around making decisions for your 
new life, establishing anchors, and 
finding a job. Career adviser Ellie 
Foster, and counselor Carol Smith 


It’s the same old story: you're studying Literature 
and the only hero you can think of is a sandwich. 


C’'mon—give yourself a break. 
Sometimes the only way to refresh your memory and 


will be the resource persons. 3:30- 
pm, Merrill Connection (by La 
Bahia), free. All seniors welcome, 
bring your questions and fears. 


A Values Exploration Seminar on 
“Crime and the Criminal.” 
Specially edited version of 
Wednesday’s film “In Cold Blood,” 
followed by discussion. 4:30 pm, 
Kresge, Town Hall. Free. (Part of 
“Great Themes in Literature 
Series’’) 


Really. It's easier to face the Great White Whale when you're armed. 
Milk and a snack does it. 


theres nothing like something 
with Milk. 


This seal is your assurance 


of a real dairy food. 
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“SALE 
INTO SPRING 


The BACKCOURT, 
The SUPER- , in white 
VILLANOVA, canvas. 
bi oe na | A classic for all 
elie lal Featuring the best names In the court sports. 


Special mens 
ize and womens 
[~~ purchase. 


business Including Nike, Adidas, 
Brooks and Sprouts. 
Sale in effect thru Monday, April 27 


It’s the 

DRAGON, a-first The GEMINI 
srk Aide, one of the most 
and young . _ popular 
men. Sizes running shoes 
38. for men. 
ORIG. $25.95 4 Reg. $22.99. 


SPROUTS 


Ours alone, a 
lookalike 
version of a 
famous, top 
performance 
running shoe. 


Our biggest spring selection of kids shoes, in sizes 10-2. Stock up! 
Lots of colors and selected styles sure to please! 


TIG SHOE FACTORY - 


SANTA CRUZ « 1125 Pacific Ave. ¢ (408) 425-9401 


Nike not available In all stores. 


